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Ld 
INTRODUCTION 


This book consists of pieces which have been carefully re- 
written within Mr Hill’s 3,275 head-word vocabulary, except 
for the wards given in the Notes which immediately follow 
each piece. ? 


The pieces have been chosen to give an interesting and 
varied selection, and to provide material for a variety of 
exercises, which follow the Notes after each piece. 


The exercises are of the following types: 


A Vocasutary (All the words tested are front Mr Hill’s 
2076-3275 word list.) 
Type (i): On the left there is a list of words taken from 
the story, and on the right are the meanings of these 
words, but they are not in the same order, and some- 
times orfe word on one side corresponds to more than one 
on the other. The students have to find the correct 
meaning(s of each word on the left; e.g. on page 9; 
agony means about the same as great suffering, so the correct 
answer to J is e. 


Type (ii): On the left there is a list of words taken from 
the story, and on the right are words or phrases which 
have the opposite meanings, but they are not in the same 
order, and sometimes one word on one side corresponds 
to more than one on the other. The students have to 
find the correct opposite(s) of each word on the left; 
e.g. on page 27, the opposite of ascent 1s descent, so the 
correctanswet to J is d. 
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Type (iii): Here the students are given a list of words 
taken from the story, followed by a short piece of English 
in which certain words have been left out. They have 


to put the correct word into each space; e.g. on page 39, |- 


the correct word to fill the first space is 11, savage. 


Worp Buitprne (All the formations tested are from | 


Mr Hill’s 2076-3275 word list.) 


The students are given some phrases, each of which 
contains one word in italic. In each case, they have to 
make a word which has the same meaning as the whole 


phrase and is built up from the same root as the word | 


in italic; e.g. on page 9, the correct answer to ‘ Without 
pity’ is pitiless. 


PHRASES ! 


The students are given a number of sentences, which 

contain phrases based on ones in the story. The phrases, 

however, are arranged in a different order from the 

remaining parts of the sentences. The students have to 

complete each sentence by adding the correct phrases; 

€.g. on page 10 below, the correct answer to C, dis c; i.e. 
am keeping our goal in view. 


STRUCTURES ? 


The exercises are based on the story, and are of various - 
types. Instructions are given for each. 


$$ 


1 Further information and exercises on prepositional phrases can be 


x articles and Workbook (OUP). 
Further exercises on the Various poin 


r ts deald with can’ be found in 
L. A. Hill’s three Refresher Courses, published by 
© 


Oxford University Press. 
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E COMPREHENSION ! 


The students are givensa series of questions to test their 


ci ee of the din points of the story they have 
read. 


F Composition 


The st@dgnts are asked to write short compositions on 
subjects closely connected with the story. 

The exercises given in this book-can, of course, be added 
to by the keen and inventive lecturer. 

Further information and exercises will be found in 
L. A. Hill’s Guide to Correct English and Workbook (Oxford 
University Press) 


1 Further comprehension work can be found in L. A. Hill and D. J. May's 
Advanced Contprehension end Appreciation Pieces and Literary Comprehension and 
Appreciation Pieces, published by Oxford University Press. 
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AND THEN GANDHI CAME 


JAWAHARIJ,AL NEHRU 
> » 

World War I came. Politics were in a low state, 
chiefly because of the split in the Congress between 
the two sections, the so-called extremists and the 
moderates, and because of wartime restrictions and 
regulations: et one tendency was very noticeable: 
the rising middle class among the Moslems was 
growing more nationally minded. and was pushing 
the Moslem League towards the Congress. They 
even became allies. 

Industry developed during the war and pro- 
duced enormous diyidends—100 to 200 per, cent— 
from the jute mills of Bengal and the cotton mills 
of Bombay, Ahmedabad, and elsewhere. Some of 
these dividends flowed to the owners of foreign capi- 
tal in Dundee and London, some went to swell the 
riches of Indian millionaires; and yet the workers 
who had created these dividends lived at an in- 
credibly low level of existence—in ‘filthy, disease- 
ridden hovels’, with no window or chimney, no light 
or water supply, no lavatories of any kind. And 
this was near that so-called city of palaces, Calcutta, 
where British’ capital ruled everything! In Bom- 
bay, where Indian capital was more noticeable, an 
inquiry commission found in one room fifteen feet 
by twelve, six families, in all, thirty adults and 
children, living together. Three of these women 
were expecting babies soon, and each family had a 
separate oven in that one room. These are special 
cases, but they are not yery exceptional. They 
describe conditions in the nineteen-twenties and 
nineteen-thirtices when some improvements had al- 
ready been made. It terrifies one to imagine what 
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2 AND THEN GANDHI CAME 


these conditions were like before these improve- 
ments, 

I remember visiting some of these slums and 
hovels of industrial workers, gasping for breath 
there, and coming out full of horror and anger and 
with my head spinning. I remember also going 
down a coal mine in Jharia and seeing the condi- 
tions in which the women of our country worked 
there. I can never forget that picture or the shock 
that came to me when I saw that human beings had 
to labour thus. Later, women were prohibited 


A delegation sent by the British Trades Union 


: In their report they 
said that ‘In Assam tea the sweat, hunger, and des- 


pair of a million Indians enter year by year’. The 
Bengal, in his report 
ants of that province 
were ‘getting used to a diet on which even rats 
could not live for more than five weeks’, 

and the peace, instead 
brought us 


poverty and eating 
come the ruin of a 

nation, 

n Boe 
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Yet what could we do, how could we change 
this vicious process? We seemed to be helpless in 
the grip of some all-powerful monster; our limbs 
were paralysed, our minds deadened. The peasants 
behaved as humbly as slaves and were full of fear; 
the industrial workers were no better. The middle 
classes, the educated people, who might have been 
guiding lights in the surrounding darkness, were 
themselves lost in this universal fog of hopelessness. 
In some ways their conditions were even more piti- 
ful than that of the peasants. Large numbers of 
these educated people, their ties with their class 
broken, cut off from the land and incapable of any 
kind of manual or technical work, joined the swell- 
ing army of the unemployed, and helpless, hopeless, 
sank deeper and deeper into the mud. A few suc- 
cessful lawyers or dottors or engineers or clerks made 
little difference to the mass. The peasant starved, 
yet centuries of an unequal struggle against his en- 
vironment had taught him to endure, and even in 
poverty and starvation he had a certain calm dignity, 
a feeling of submission to an all-powerful fate. This 
was not the case with the middle classes, more espe- 
cially the new lower middle class, who had no such 
background. Incompletely developed and with all 
their hopes disappointed, they did not know where 
to look, for neither the old nor the new offered them 
anything. There was no adjustment to social pur- 
pose, no satisfaction of doing something which was 
worth doing, even though it was followed by suffer- 
ing. Slaves to custom, they were born old, yet they 


“were without the old culture. Modern thought 


attracted them, but they lacked its _inner content, 
the modern social and scientific consciousness. Some 
tried to cling tightly to the dead forms of the past, 
seeking relief from present misery 1 them. But 


. there could be no relief there, for, as Tagore has 
a 
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4 AND THEN GANDHI CAME 


said, we must not encourage in our hearts what is 
dead, for the dead kills. Others made themselves 
pale, unsuccessful copies of people in the West. So, 
like drifting survivors of a shipwreck, desperately 
seeking some foothold of security for body and mind 
and finding none, they floated aimlessly in the dark 
and troubled waters of Indian life. 

What could we do? How could we pull India 
out of this quagmire of poverty and hopelessness 
which sucked her in? Not for a few years of excite- 
ment and agony and suspense, but for long genera- 
tions our people had offered their ‘blood and toil, 
tears and sweat’. ‘And this process had eaten its 
way deep into the body and soul of India, poison- 


ing every aspect of our national life, like that terrible | 


disease which consumes the tissues of the lungs and 
. kills slowly but surely. Sometifnes we thought that 
some swifter and more ebvious process, resembling 


125 cholera or the bubonic plague, would have been bet- 


ter; but that was a passing thought, for rash adven- 


tures lead nowhere, and fhe treatment of firmly 


established diseases by the amateur methods of the 
unqualified doctor does not yield results. 


ae ee ee 


a a ae ot ae a te or A, 


130 And then Gandhi came. He was like a power- | 


135 


140 


ful current of fresh air that made us stretch our- 
selves and take deep breaths; like a beam of light 
that pierced the darkness and alldwed us to see 
clearly at last; like a fierce wind that upset many 
things, but most of all the working of people’s minds. 
He did not descend from the top; he seemed to 
emerge from the millions of India, speaking their 
language and continually drawing attention to them 
and their terrible condition. Get off the backs of 
these peasants and workers, he told us, all you who 
live by their exploitation; get rid of the system that 
produces this poverty and misery. Political freedom 
took new shape then and acquired a new content. 
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Much that he said we only partially accepted or 
sometimes did not accept at all. But this was not 
the really important thing» The essence of his teacli- 
ing was fearlessriess and vruth, and action allied to 


‘these, always keeping the welfare of the masses in 


view. We had been told in our ancient books that 
the greatest gift for an individual or a nation was 
abhaya (fearlessness), not merely bodily courage but 
the absence “of fear from the mind, Janaka and 
Yajnavalkya had said, at the dawn» of our history, 
that it was the function of the, leaders of a people 
to make them fearless. But the strongest impulse 
in India under British rule was that of fear— 
fear which spread everywhere, which weighed 
down heavily on eyeryone and choked everything; 
fear of the army, the police, the widesprea 
secret service; fear of the official class; fear of laws 
made to keep people down; fear of prison; fear of 
the landlord’s agent; fear of the moneylender; fear 
of unemployment and starvation, which always 
threatened. It was against this fear which spread 
into everything that Gandhi’s quiet and, determined 
voice was raised: Be not afraid. Was it so simple 
as all that? Not quite. And_ yet fear creates Its 
own ghosts which are more fearsome than reality 
itself, and reality, when calmly analysed and its 
consequences willingly accepted, loses much of its 


terror. 
So, suddenly, as it were, that black cloak of fear 


was ‘lifted from the people's shoulders, not com- 
pletely of course, but to an amazing extent. As fear 
is close companion to falsehood, so truth follows 
fearlessness, ‘The Indian people did not become 
mucheanore rahul thanetheys Worss nor did they 
change their essential nature in one night; never- 
theless a fundamental change began to, appear as the 
need for Malschood, secrecy and deceitful behaviour 
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lessened, It was a psychological change, almost aş 
if some expert in psycho-analytical methods had dug 
deep into the patient’s past, found out the origins 
of his complexes, exposea them to his view, and 
thus rid him of that burden. 


consequences might be. 


We did not grow much more truthful perhaps 


than we had been previously, but Gand 
there as a symbol of unyielding truth 
and shame us into truth. at is truth? I do not 
know for certain, and perhaps .our truths are rela- 
tive, and absolute truth is beyond us. Different 
fferent views of truth, 
fully influenced by his 


hi was always 
to check us 


to be true. According 
» I do not know of any person who 
holds to the truth as Gandhi does, That is a dan- 
gerous quality in a politician, for he speaks out his 
mind and even lets the public see its fhanging stages 
of development, 

Gandhi influenced millions of 
to varying extents; some chan 
of life, others were 


y say almost 
“Besides, when we 


A 
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what you've said, even if he puts it very badly, and 
whether the man who is listening is man, woman, | 
or child, were absolutely amazed and charmed as 220 
if by magic. And speaking’ for myself, gentlemen, 

-if I wasn’t afraid you’d tell me I was completely 
drunk, Pd swear most solemnly what an extraordi- 
nary effect his words have had on me—and still have, 

if it comes to that. For the moment I hear him ‘225 
speak I am filed with a kind of sacred rage, worse 

than ány corybant, and my heart jamps into my 
mouth and the tears come suddenly into my eyes 
—Oh, and not only me, but lots of other men. 

‘Yes, I have heard Pericles and all the other 230 
great public speakers, and very eloquent I thought 
they were; but they, never affected me like that; 
they never turned my whole soul upside down and 
left me feeling as if I were the lowest of the low; 
but this modern Marsyas, here, has often left me in 235 
such a state of mind that I’ve felt I simply couldn't 
go on living the way I did.... 

‘And there is one thing I’ve never felt with any- 
body else—not the kind of thing you would expect 
to find in me, either—and that is a sense of shame. 240 
Socrates is the only man in the world that can make 
me feel ashamed. Because it can’t be denied, I 
know I ought to do the things he tells me to do; 
and yet as soon as I am out of his sight, I don’t care 
what I do to keep the mob as my friends. So I dash 245 
off like an escaped slave, and keep out of his way 
as long as I can: and the next time I meet him, I 
remember all that I had to admit the time before, 
and naturally I feel ashamed. . . « 

‘Only I’ve been bitten by something much more 250 
poisonous than a snake; in fact, mine is the most 
painful kind of bite there is. I’ve been bitten in the 
“heart, or the mind, or whatever you like to call it....’ 
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6 rising. Becoming richer ai& more important. 
7 nationally minded. Interested in India as a nation. 
11 dividends. Shares of the profits which are paid to investors, 


8-19 filthy, disease-ridden hovels. Very dirty, poor huts, full “| 


disease. 


35 slums. Very poor, dirty parts of a town, village, etc. 
60 repressive. Which repressed people; which kept people down. 
63 Indianization. Making Indian. 
l 73 paralysed. Unable to move. 
97 adjustment to social purpose. 


Changing to fit in with the aims | A 
of society. 


they were born old. When they were born, their minds w ; 
already set in the fixed patterns of old age. | 


115 quagmire. Deep, thick mud. | 

125 the bubonic plague. A dangerous discase. 

psycho-analytical methods. The methods of doctors who try to) 
cure mental illnesses by mental means. 


3 | 

Alabiades. A famous statesman and general in ancient | 
Athens (450-404 B.G.). Socrates (sce below) admired 
him when he was a y 


oung man because he was s0 
brilliant. e 


| 

225 it comes to that. For that matter; as far as that is concerned. | 
227 corybant. A priest of ancient Phrygia, who worshipped | 
Cybele with wild dances. | 

230 Pericles. The Sreatest statesman in Ancient Greece (495: | 


429 B.0.). He was a man of wide culture and associated 
with the leading thinkers of his time. 
235 Marsyas. A mythical Greek peasant who foolishly challenged 
Sere the ae Apollo to a musical contest. 
be crates. One of the famous Ancient ilosophers 
(469-399 B.c.). “tigi seee RF 


: | 
i 
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Look these words and phrases up, if you do not know their meaning: as it 
were, cholera, deadened, extremists, jute. 


A  VocaBULARY. Type (i). Sce page ix. 


1 agony a done with the hands 

2 amazed b` dying because they “do not get 
enough food 

3 burden c ecatup 

4 consume > d fast 

5 dawn e great suffering» 

6 diet f impossibl¢ to believe 

7 enormous g inspite of this 

8 incredible h not allowed 

9 manual i someone who is still alive after a 

* ~~ wreck 

10 millionaire j something heavy that one has to 
carry 

11 nevertheless k the time when night begins to turn 
to day; or the beginning 


12 prohibited l very big 

13 starving m very rich person 
14 survivor’ n very surprised 
15 swift o what one eats 


” 
Worp Burtpinc. Make words which have the following 
meanings and which are built up from the same roots as the 
words which are underlined. See page x. 


Without pity 

“i a state of having no hope 

4 Ij which makes one feel pity 
fills one with terror 

fs not completely, but only in part 
which does not yield 

5 who hag no qualifications 


(oe: igiti i S 
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which is an exception 
a person who has extreme ideas 
making Indian 


Ş 


C Parases. Complete each of the sentences on the left by 
adding the correct ending from the right. See page x. 


1 I am keeping our goal a for breath. 
2 I dug deep b for certain. 
3 I was at the dawn c in vitw. 
4 The man is gasping d into my memory. 
5 The sight turned my whole 
soul e into truth. 
6 They are the lowest f of our history. 
7 They have shamed us g of that burden. 
8 We are slaves n of the low. 
9 We know i to custom. 
10 You must rid them j upside down. 


D Srrucrures. The three tenses which are most used in the 
above story are (a) the did tense (c.g. lived); (b) the had 
done tense (e.g. had lived); (c) the was/were doing tense (c.g. 
was living). Here are some sentences (or parts o! sentences) 
taken from the story. Say why each verb is in the tense 
which it is in, and how the meaning would change if it was 
put in each of the other tenses listed in (a), (b) and (c), 
above. 

1 the rising middle class among the Moslems was growing 

more nationally minded (line 6). 

the workers who had created these dividends (1. 16): 

3 A delegation : . . visited India in 1928 (1. 50). 


4 the peasants... were gelling used to a dict on which --* 


(1. 55). 
5 We had become the ruin of a nation (1. 68). 
6 The peasant starved (1. 87). 


A 
a 


n 
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You can now examine other examples of these three tenses 
in the story iņ the same way, if you have time. 


COMPREHENSION. Give „short answers to the following 
questions: a> 


l 


2 


3 


4 


aw 


What two things helped Congress at the beginning of the 
War, and what two things hindered them? 

Explain in one sentence how the profits from the jute and 
cotton mills were unfairly shared out. 

Why did women work in the coal mines although millions 
of men were unemployed? 3 

Explain in one sentence why the peasant was better able 
to face poverty and starvation than the middle-class man. 
How did the middle classes try to deal with the situation? 
What were the two chief qualities that Gandhi wanted 
people to have? 

What did he want the rich to do for the poor? 

Who was it who influenced. Alcibiades so greatly? 

Why does Nehru quote the story of Alcibiades? 


Composrrion. Write short compositions on the following 
subjects: 


Examples you have come across of social injustice. 
Present-day examples of one country occupying and 
ruling another against the latter’s will. 

What the middle classes can do to help India now. 

Fear. What things are you afraid of? Are your fears 


reasonable? What can you do to overcome them? 


Truth. T truth always best? If you do not think so, 


when are lies better than truth? 


A 


. 
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EDMUND HILLARY 
At 6.30 a.m. we crawled slowly out of the tent and 
stood on our little ledge. Already the upper part 
of the mountain was bathed in sunlight. It looked 
warm and inviting, but our ledge was dark and 
cold. We lifted our oxygen on to ow: packs and 
slowly connected up the tubes to our face-masks. My 
30 Ib. load seemed to crush me downwards and killed 
all enthusiasm, but when I turned on the oxygen 
and breathed it deeply, the burden seemed to lighten 
and the old urge to get to grips with the mountain 
çame back. We strapped on our crampons and tied 


“on our nylon rope; grasped our ice-axes and were 


ready to go. 

I looked at the way ahead. From our tent very 
steep slopes. covered with deep powder snow led up 
to a prominent snow shoulder on the South-east 
ridge about a hundred feet above our heads. The 
slopes were in the shade, and opening up a path was 
going to be cold work. Still a little worried about 
my boots, I asked Tenzing to lead off. Always will- 
ing to do his share, and more than his share if neces- 
sary, Tenzing climbed past me and”attacked the 


down to the Western Cwm. Starting i 

¢ } : in the morn- 
ing straight on to exposed chmbing is always a 
strain on the nerves, and this was no exception. In 
Imagination I could feel my heavy load dragging 


r 
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EDMUND HILLARY 13 
a 


me backwards down the great slopes below; I 
seemed awkward and unsteady and my breath was 
hurried and irregular. But Tenzing was pursuing 
an irresistible course up the slope, and I didn’t have 
time to think too much. My muscles soon warmed 
up to their work, my nerves relaxed, and I dropped 
into the old climbing rhythm and followed steadily 
up his tracks. As we gained a little height we 
moved into the rays of the sun, and although we 


<= could feel hoe noticeable warmth, we were greatly 


n 


A 


encouraged by its presence. Taking .no rests, Ten- 
zing ploughed his way up through the deep snow 
and led out on to the snow shoulder. We were now 


‘at a height of 28,000 feet. Towering directly above 


our heads was the South Summit—stcep and formid- 
able. And to the right were the enormous cornices 
of the summit ridge. We still had a long way to 


0. 

Ahead of us the ridge was sharp and narrow, but 
rose at an easy angle. I, felt warm and strong now, 
so took over the lead. First I investigated the ridge 
with my ice-axe. On the sharp crest of the ridge 
and on the right-hand side loose powder snow was 
lying dangerously over hard ice. Any attempt to 
climb on this would only produce an unpleasant 
slide down towards the Kangshung glacier. But the 
left-hand slope was better—it was still rather steep, 
but it had a firm surface of wind-blown powder 
snow into which our crampons would bite readily. 

Taking every care, I moved along on to the left- 
hand side of the ridge. Everything seemed perfectly 
safe. With increased confidence, I took another 
step. Next moment I was almost thrown off balance 
as the wind-crust suddenly gave way and I sank 
„through it up to my knee. It took me a little while 
to get my breath back. Then I gradually pulled 
-my leg out of the hole. I was almost upright again 

» 
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14 THE SUMMIT 

when the wind-crust under the other foot gave way 
and I sank back with both legs buried in soft, loose 
snow to the knees. It was the mountain-climber’s 
curse—breakable crust. J. forced my way along, 
Sometimes for a few careful steps I was on the sur- 
face, but usually the crust would break at the criti- 
cal moment and Id be up to my knees again, 
Though it was tiring and very irritating work, I 
felt I had plenty of strength in reserve. For half 
an hour I continued on in this ,uncomfortable 
fashion, with the violent balancing movements I was 
having to make completely destroying rhythm and 
breath. It was a great relief when the snow condi- 
tions improved and I was able to stay on the surface. 
I still kept down on the steep slopes on the left of 
the ridge, but plunged ahead and climbed steadily 
upwards. I came over a small crest and saw in front 
of me a tiny hollow on the ridge. And in this hol- 
low lay two oxygen bottles almost completely covered 
with snow. They had been left by Evans and 
Bourdillon. I rushed forward into the hollow and 
knelt besides them. Tearing one of the bottles out 
of its frozen bed I wiped the snow off its gauge—it 
showed a thousand-pounds pressure—it was nearly a 
third full of oxygen. I checked the other—it was 
the same. This was great news. It meant that the 
oxygen we were carrying on our batks only had to 
get us back to these bottles instead of right down 
to the South Col. It gave us more than another 
hour of endurance. I explained this to Tenzing 
through my oxygen mask. I don’t think he under- 
stood, but he realised I was pleased about something 
and nodded enthusiastically. 

I led off again. I knew there was plenty of hard 
work ahead and Tenzing could save his energies 
for that. The ridge climbed on upwards rather more “ 
steeply now, and then broadened out and shot up . 


r 
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at a sharp angle to the foot of the enormous slope 
running up to the South Summit. I crossed over 
on to the right-hand side of the ridge and found the 
snow was firm there. J started cutting a long line 
of steps up to the foot of the great slope. Here we 
beat out a platform for ourselves and I checked our 
oxygen. Everything seemed to be going well. I had 
a little more oxygen left than Tenzing, which meant 
I was obtajning a slightly lower flow rate from my 
set, but it wasn’t enough to matter and there was 
nothing I could do about it, anyway. 

Ahead of us was a really formidable problem 
and I stood in my steps and looked at it. Rising 
from our feet was an enormous slope falling away 
steeply down on to the almost vertical East face of 
Everest and climbing up with terrifying steepness to 
the South Summit of the mountain 400 feet above us. 
The left-hand side of the slope was a most unpleasant 
mixture of steep loose rock,and snow, which my 
New Zealand trainirtg immediately regarded with 
grave suspicion, but which in actual fact the rock- 
climbing Britons, Evans and Bourdillon, had as- 
cended in much fear and trembling when on the 
first assault. The only other route was up the snow 
itself and still faintly visible here and there, were 
traces of the» track made by the first assault party, 
who had come down it in preference to their linc 
of ascent up the rocks. The snow route it was for 
us! There looked to be some tough work ahead, 
and as Tenzing had been taking it easy for a while 
I hard-heartedly waved him through. With his first 
six steps I realised that the work was going to be 
much harder than I had thought., His first two 
steps wcre on top of the snow, the third was up to 
his ankles and by the sixth he was nearly up to his 
waist. But almost lying against the steep slope, he 
drove kimself onwards, ploughing a track directly 
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16 THE SUMMIT 


upwards. Even following in his steps was hard work, 
for the loose snow refused to pack into safe steps. 
After a long and courageous turn he was plainly in 
need of a rest, so I took over. ^ 

Immediately I realized that we were on danger- 
ous ground. On this very steep slope the snow was 
soft and deep with little to hold it together. My 
ice-axe shaft sank into it without any support and 
we had no sort of a belay. The only factor that 
made it at all possible to progress was a thin crust 
of frozen snow which tied the whole slope together. 
But this crust was ‘a.poor support. I was forcing 
my way upwards, plunging deep steps through it, 
when suddenly with a dull breaking noise an arca 
of crust all around me about six feet in diameter 


broke off into large sections and slid with me back. 


through three or four steps. And then I stopped; 
but the crust, gathering speed, slid on out of sight. 
It was a nasty shock, My whole training told me 
that the slope was exceedingly «dangerous, but at the 
same time I was saying to myself: ‘Ed, my boy, 
this is Everest—you’ve got to push it a bit harder!’ 
My stomach was tight with fear as I ploughed on. 
Half-way up I stopped, exhausted. I could look 
down 10,000 feet between my legs, and I have never 
felt more insecure. Anxiously I waved. Tenzing up 
to me. 
i “What do you think of it, Tenzing?’ And the 
immediate response, ‘ Very bad, very dangerous!’ 
Do you think we should go on?’ and there came 
the familiar reply that never helped you much but 
never let you down: ‘Just as you wish!’ I waved 
him on to take a turn at leading. Changing the lead 
much more frequently now, we made our unhappy 
way upwards, sometimes sliding back and wiping 
out half a dozen steps and never feeling confident 
that at any moment the whole slope might pot ava- 
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lanche. In the hope of some sort of a belay we 
traversed a little towards the recks, but found ne 
help in their smooth svrfaces with nothing to hold 
on to. We plunged on fpwards.. And then I noticed 
that, a little above us, the Ieft-hand rock ridge turn- 
ed into snow and the snow looked firm and safe. 
Carefully and with much effort we climbed across 
some stegp rock, and I sank my ice-axe shaft into 
the snow of the ridge. It went in firm and hard. 
The pleasure of this safe belay ‘after all the un- 
certainty below was like a pardon for a condemned 
man. . Strength flowed into my limbs, and I could 
feel my tense nerves and muscles relaxing. I swung 
my ice-axe at the slope and started cutting a line 


of steps upwards—vit was very stcep but seemed so 


gloriously safe. Tenzing, an inexpert but enthu- 
siastic step cutter, took a turn and chopped an irre- 
gular line of steps up another place. We were mak- 
ing fast time now and the slope was starting to ease 
off. Tenzing gallantly waved me through, and with 
a growing feeling of excitement I cramponed up 
some firm slopes to the rounded top of the South 
Summit. «Lt was only 9 a.m. 

With intense interest I looked at the vital ridge 
leading to the summit—the ridge about which Evans 
and Bourdillon had made such gloomy forecasts. At 
first glance it was an excecdingly impressive and 
indeed a frightening sight. In the narrow crest of 
this ridge, the basic rock of the mountain had a thin 
capping of snow and ice—ice that reached out over 
the East face in enormous cornices, overhanging and 
treachcrous, and only waiting for the careless foot 
of the mountain climber to break off and crash 
10,000 fect to the Kangshung glacier. And from the 
cornices the snow dropped steeply to the left to join 
the enormous rock bluffs which towered 8,000 feet 
above the Western Cwm. It was impressive all 
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right! But as I looked my fears started to lift a 
little. Surely I could see a route there? For this snow 

220 slope on the left, although very stcep and exposed, 
was practically continuous sor the first half of the 
ridge, although in places the great cornices reached 
hungrily across. If we could make a route along that 
snow slope, we could go quite a distance at least. 

225 With a feeling almost of relief, I set to work 
with my ice-axe and cut a platform for myself just 
down off the top of the South Summit. Tenzing did 
the same, and then we removed our oxygen sets and 
sat down, The day was still remarkably fine, and 

230 we felt no discomfort through our thick layers of 

clothing from either wind or cold. We had a drink 

out of Tenzing’s water-bottle and then I checked 
our oxygen supplies. Tenzing’s bottle was practi- 
cally exhausted, but mine still had a little in it. As 
well as this, we each had a full bottle. I decided 
hat the difficulties ahead would demand as light 
weight on our backs as possible so determined to 
use only ‘the full bottles. I removed Tenzing’s 
empty bottle and my nearly empty one and laid 
them in the snow. With particular care I connec- 
ted up our last bottles and tested to see that they 
were working efficiently. The needles on the gauges 
were steady on 3,300 Ib. per square inch pressure 

—they were very full bottles holding just over 800 

245 litres of oxygen each. At three litres a minute we 
consumed 180 litres an hour, and this meant a total 
endurance of nearly four and a half hours. This 
didn’t seem much for the problems ahead, but I was 
determined if necessary to cut down to two litres a 

250 minute for the return trip. 

I was greatly encouraged to find how, even at 
28,700 feet and with no oxygen, I could work out 
slowly but clearly the problems of mental arithmetic 
that the oxygen supply demanded. A correct ans- 
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wer was essential—any mistake could well mean a 
trip with no return. But we had no time to.waste. 
I stood up and took a serits, of photographs in every 
direction, ..then thrust my camera back to its warm 
home inside my clothing. I lifted my now pleasant- 
ly light oxygen load on to my back and connected 
up my tubes, I did the same for Tenzing, and we 
were ready.to go, I asked Tenzing to belay me and 
then, with a” growing air of excitement, I cut a 
broad and safe line of steps down to the snow saddle 
below the South Summit. I wanted an easy route 
when we came back up here weak and tired. Ten- 
zing came down the steps and joined me, and then 
belayed once again. 

I moved along onto the steep snow slope on the 
left side of the ridge. With the first blow of my ice- 
axe my excitement increased. The snow—to my 
astonishment—was dry and crisp. A couple of 
fhythmical blows of the ice-axe produced a step that 
was big enough even for our oversize high-altitude 
boots. But best of all, the steps were strong and 
safe. A little conscious of the great drops beneath 
me, I cut a ‘line of steps for the full length of the 
rope—forty feet—and then forced the shaft of my 
ice-axe firmly iato the snow. It made a fine belay 
and I put the rope around it. I waved to Tenzing 
to join me, and as he moved slowly and carefully 
along the steps I took in the rope. When he reached 
me, he thrust his ice-axe into the snow and protec- 
ted me with a-good tight rope as I went on cutting 
steps. It was exciting work—the summit ridge of 
Everest, the crisp snow and the smooth easy blows 
of the ice-axe all combined to make me feel a greater 
sense of power than. I had ever felt at great altitudes 
before. went on cutting for rope length after 


` Tope length, 


We were now approaching a point where one of 
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the great cornices was beginning to cut into our 
slope. Wed have to go down to the rocks to avoid 
it. I cut a line of steps steeply down the slope to 
a small ledge on top of the rocks. There wasn’t 
much room, but it made a reasonably safe place to 
stand. I waved to Tenzing to join me. As he came 
down to me I realized there was something wrong 
with him. I had been so absorbed in the technical 
problems of the ridge that I hadn’t thought much 
about Tenzing, except for a vague feeling that he 
seemed to move along the steps with unnecessary 
slowness. But now it was quite obvious that he was 
not only moving extremely slowly, but he was breath- 
ing quickly and with difficulty and was in consider- 
able distress. I immediately suspected his oxygen 
set and helped him down on to the ledge so that I 
could examine it. The first thing I noticed was 
that from the outlet of his face-mask there were 
hanging some long icicles. I looked at it more 
closely and found that the outlet tube—about two 
inches in diameter—was almost completely blocked 
up with ice. This was preventing Tenzing from 
breathing out freely and must have made it ex- 
tremely unpleasant for him. Fortunately the outlet 
tube was made of rubber .nd by moving this about 
with my hand I was able to release all the ice and let 
it fall out. ‘The valves started operating and Ten- 
zing was given immediate relief. Just as a check I 
examined my own sect and found that it, too, had 
partly frozen up in the outlet tube, but not suffi- 
ciently to have affected me a great deal. I removed 
the ice out of it without a great deal of trouble. 
Automatically I looked at our pressure gauges—just 
over 2,900 Ib. (2,900 lb. was just .over 700 litres; 
180 into 700 was about 4)—we had nearly four 
hours’ endurance left. / That meant we weren’t go- 
ing badly. c 
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I looked at the route ahead. This next piece 
wasn’t going to be easy. Our rock. ledge was stuck 
right on top of the enormous bluff running down 
into the Western Cwm. „In fact, almost under my 
feet, I could see the dirty patch on the floor of the 
Cwm which I knew was Camp IV. In a sudden 
urge to escape our isolation I waved and shouted, 
and then as suddenly stopped as I realized my foolish- 
ness. Against the vast extent of Everest, 8,000 feet 
above them, we’d be quite invisible to the best bino- 
culars. I turned back to the problem ahead. The 
rock was far too stcep to attempt-to drop down and 
go around this bit. The only thing to do was to 
try to shuffle along the ledge and cut handholds in 
the bulging ice that was trying to push me off it. 
Held on a tight rope by Tenzing, I cut a few hand- 
holds and then thrust my ice-axe as hard as I could 
into the solid snow and ice. Using this to take my 
weight I moved quickly along the ledge. It proved 
easier than I had expected. A few more handholds, 
another quick swing across them, and I was able 
to cut a line of steps up on to a safe slope and chop 
out a comfortably large platform from which to be- 
lay Tenzing as he climbed up to me. 

We were now fast approaching the most formid- 
able obstacle qn the ridge—a great rock step. This 
step had always been visible in aerial photographs, 
and in 1951 on the Everest Reconnaissance we had 
seen it quite clearly with glasses from Thyangboche. 
We had always thought of it as the obstacle on the 
ridge which could well mean defeat. I cut a line 
of steps across the last snow slope, and then com- 
menced traversing over a steep rock slab that led 
to the foot of the great step. The holds were small 
and hard to see, and I brushed my snow-glasses away 
from my eyes. Immediately I was blinded by a 
bitter wipd sweeping across the ridge and laden 
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with particles of ice. I hastily put my glasses on 
again and blinked away the ice and tears until I 
could see again. But it made me realize how effi- 
cient was our clothing in protecting us from the 
severe conditions on evenca fine day at 29,000 feet. 
Still half blinded, I climbed across the slab, and 
then dropped down into a tiny snow hollow at the 
foot of the step. And here Tenzing joined me. 

I looked anxiously up at the rocks. Planted 
squarely across the ridge in a vertioal “bluff, they 
looked extremely difficult, and I knew that our 
strength and ability to climb steep rock at this 
altitude would be severely limited. I examined 
the route out to the left. By dropping fifty or a 
hundred feet over steep slabs, we might be able to 
get around the bottom of the ,bluff, but there was 
no indication that wed be able to climb back on to 
the ridge again. And to lose any height now might 
be fatal. Search as I could, I was unable to sce an 
easy route up to the step ar, in fact, any route at 
all. Finally, as a last hope I examined the right- 
hand end of the bluff. Attached to this and over- 
hanging the almost vertical East face was a large 
cornice. This cornice, in preparation for its certain 
crash down the mountainside, had started to lose its 
grip on the rock and a long narrow vertical crack 
had been formed between the rock and the ice. 
The crack was large enough to take the human 
frame, and though it offered little security, it was 
at least a route. I quickly made up my mind— 
Tenzing had an excellent belay and we must be 
near the top—it was worth a try. 

Before attempting this line, I produced my 
camera once again. I had no confidence that 


would be able to climb this crack, and with a~ 


burst of competitive pride which unfortunately 
attacks even mountain climbers, I determined 
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to have proof that at least we had reached a 
good deal higher than the South Summit. I 
took a few photographs and then made another 
rapid check of the oxygep—2,550 Ib. pressure. 
(2,550 from 3,300 leaves 750. 750 over 3,300 is 


“about two-ninths. Two-ninths off 800 litres leaves 


about 600 litres. 600 divided by 180 is nearly 34.) 
Three and a half hours to go. I examined Ten- 
gings belay stto,make sure it was a good one and 
then slowly crawled inside the crack. 

In front of me was the rock wall, vertical but 
with a few promising holds. Behind me was the 
ice-wall of the cornice, glittering and hard but 
cracked here and there. I took a hold on the rock 
in front and then drove one of my crampons hard 
into-the ice behind. Leaning back with my oxygen 
set on the ice, l slowly levered myself upwards. 
Searching feverishly with my spare boot, I found a 
tiny ledge on the rock and took some of the weight 
off my other leg. Leaning back on the cornice, I 
fought to get my breath back. Constantly at the 
back of my mind was the’ fear that the cornice might 
break off, and, my nerves were tight with suspense. 
But slowly I forced my way up—twisting and pres- 
sing and using every little hold. In one place I 
managed to force’ my ice-axe into a crack in the 
ice, and this gave me the necessary leverage to get 
over a stretch which had nothing to hold on to. 
And then I found a solid foothold in a hollow in 
the ice, and next moment I was reaching over the 
top of the rock and pulling myself to safety. The 
rope came tight—its forty fect had been barely 
enough. 4 
I lay on the little rock ledge panting furiously. 
radually it dawned on me that I was up the step, 
and I felt a glow of pride and determination that com- 
pletely subdifed my temporary feclings of weakness. 
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For the first time on the whole expedition I really 
knew I was going to get to the top. ‘It will have to 
be pretty tough to stop us now, was my thought. But 
I couldn’t entirely keep down the fecling of astonish- 


ment and wonder that I'd been able to get up such | 


a difficulty at 29,000 feet even with oxygen. 

When I was breathing more regularly I stood up 
and, leaning over the edge, waved to T enzing to 
come up. He moved into the crack ard I gathered) 
in the rope and took some of his weight. Then 
he, in turn, commenced to struggle and press and 
force his way up until I was able to pull him to 


safety—gasping for breath. We rested for a moment. y 


Above us the ridge continued on as before—enor- 
mous overhanging cornices on the right and steep | 
snow slopes on the left running down to the rock 
bluffs. But the angle of the snow slopes was easing 
off. I went on cutting a line of steps, but thought 
it safe enough for us to move together in order to 
save time. The ridge rose up in a series of waves 
like a snake which curved away to the right, cach 
one concealing the next. I had no idea where the 


top was. Pd cut a line of steps around the side 


of one wave and another would come into view. » 


We were getting desperately tired now and Tenzing | 
was going very slowly. Pd been’ cutting steps for 
almost two hours, and my back and arms were start- 
ing to tire. I tried cramponing along the slope 
without cutting steps, but my feet slipped uncom 
fortably down the slope. I went on cutting. We 
seemed to have been going for a very lóng time an 
my confidence was fast evaporating. Bump follow- w 
cd bump with maddening regularity. A patch olf 
stones barred our way, and I climbed dully up ™ 
and started cutting steps around another bump: 
And then I realized that this was the last bump, for 
ahead of me the ridge dropped steeply away in * 
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great corniced curve, and out in the distance I could 
see the soft shades and little white clouds of the 
highlands of Tibet. e 

To my right a slender®show ridge climbed up 


‘to a snowy dome about forty feet above our heads. 


But all the way along the ridge the thought had 
haunted me that the summit might bẹ the crest of 
a cornice. Jt was too late to take risks now. I 


“asked Tenzing‘to belay me strongly, and I started 


cutting a cautious line of steps up tlre ridge. Peer- 
ing from side to side and thrusting’ with my ice-axe, 
I tried to discover a possible cornice, but everything 
seemed solid and firm. I waved Tenzing up to me. 
A few more blows of the ice-axc, a few`very weary 
steps, and we were on the summit of Everest. 
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NOTES AND EXERCISES 


a 


2 ledge. Shelf of rock. & 

10 get to grips with. Begin to attack; begin to deal with. 

11 crampons. Iron plates with long, sharp metal nails on them, 
tied to one’s boots to prevent one slipping. To crampon 
means to climb using crampons. rea aj 

28 chutes. Long, steep, narrow slopes down which things can | 
slide easily. | 

29 Cwm (pronounced/ku:m/). An enclosed valley on the side of 
a mountain. 

36 irresistible. Which cannot be resisted. 

38 relaxed. Stopped being tense. 

48 comices. Ledges (see above) of snow overhanging the top 
edge of a vertical (or almost vertical) slope. 

54 crest. The line along the top of a ridge. 

58 glacier. River of ice. ; 

66 wind-crust. The top layer of snow, hardened into a crust by 
wind. i 

73 breakable. Which can be broken. e 

92 gauge. Instrument for measuring something. 

137 hard-heartedly. Without sympathy or pity. 
152 belay. Place where one can tie a rope so that it does not slip 
or give way; tie a rope to such a place. 
180 avalanche. Slide down. 
! 182 traversed. Followed a more or less horizontal line across a 
steep piece of mountain. i 
206 gloomy. Which makes one feel sad and hopeless. 
206 forecasts. Saying what one expects to happen in the future. 
212 treacherous. Which cannot be trusted. 
216 bluffs. Broad, very steep lumps sticking out from the rest of 
the mountain. 
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274 oversize high-altitude boots. Extra large, padded boots specially 
made for climbing at high altitudes. 
286 crisp. Hard, and easily broken. 

310 icicles. Long, hanging pieces of ice, formed by dripping water. 


338 binoculars. 
342 shuffle. 


Instruments like telescopes, but for both eyes. 
Move along without lifting the feet off the ground. 


354 obstacle. Something which prevents progress, or makes 


progtess difficult. 


356 Reconnaissance. Survey or exploration before one starts work 


361 


on something. 
Large, flat piece. 


slab. 


367 blinked. Opened and shut the eyes quickly. 
401 competitive. Which makes one want to compete with others; | 
i or which is the result of wanting to compete. 


481 


dome. Rounded top, like that of some big buildings. 


Look these words up if you do not know their meaning: formidable, 
litres, masks, nylon,'summit. 


A VocasuLary. Type (ii). See page ix. 


ascent 
conceal 


2 
3 constantly 
4 


5 
6 
7 exposed 
8 


enthusiastically 
essential 
exhausted 


irritating 


9 isolation 
10 prominent 


rhythmical 
security 


13 vague 
14 valt 


15 weary 


= ee a ee a coo 


calming 
clear 
companionship 
descent 
full of energy 
in a bored manner 
irregular 
peril 
periodically 
reveal 
sheltered 
tiny 
unimpressive 
unnecessary 
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Worn Burtpinc. Scc page x. 
Being able to endure 

With enthusiasm a 

Make an ascent 

In a manner which shows that one has a hard heart 
What one says when one responds 

Which impresses one very much 

Having rhythm 

In an aulomalic way ‘ 

Being secure 

The extra power which one gets by using a lever 


Purases. See page x. 


1 He had to get his a a path through the snow. 
breath 

2 He was absorbed b ata sharp angle. 

3 He was gasping c back. 

+ His nerves were d for breath. 
tight 

5 It was obvious to e in problems of mental arith- 
Hillary metic. 

6 The snow-crust tied f off balance. 
the slope 

7 The ridge shot up g that Tenzing was moving very 

slowly. 
8 They opened up h together. 


9 They were invisible 
10 When the crust 
broke, he was almost 
thrown 


to the people below. 
with suspense. 


Ce ee 


Srructures. Look at the nouns in as much of the story 
as you can and sce which have a[n] (c.g. a prominent snow 
shoulder in line 16); which have the (c.g. the upper part of the 
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mountain in line 2); and which have neither (c.g. sunlight in 
line 3). Why is a[n], the or no article used in cach place in 
which it is found in the,story? Now put the correct article 
into each space in the following piece, or lcave the space 
empty if you think there should be no article: 

There was — small hut to — right of — path which we 
were following. — path turned sharply here, and we could 
see —- North Peak, which was bathed in — moonlight. — 
ground was covered in — deep snow now, and we felt cold. 
We tied on — rope which we had brought, and took — few 
careful steps. We sank into — snow up to — knees. It was 
— very tiring work, and we were soon out of — breath, but 
we forced — way through until we reached — small ridge, 
where we had — rest. ‘Then we moved on again, onc at — 
time, cutting — line of — steps in — snow. 


IOMPREHENSION. Giye short answers to the following 

questions: 

1 Why did Hillary and Tenzing need oxygen equipment? 

2 Why did Tenzing lead at first? 

3 Why did the two men leave the top of the ridge when 
it narrowed? 

4 How did the oxygen bottles which Evans and Bourdillon 
had left help Hillary and Tenzing? 

5 Why did Hillary wonder whether they should go on? 

6 How did the two men get past the great cornice which 
cut into the slope they were crossing? 

7 Why did Tenzing have difficulty in breathing, and how 
was this problem solved ? 

8 Why did Hillary take the second lot of photographs in 
this piece? 

9 How did the two men get up the forty-foot rock wall? 

10 What were the nine main stages of the climb from the 
tent to the summit? à 
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F Composition. 


l 


2 


3 
4 


Have you ever performed a dangerous deed? If you 
have, describe it. If you have not, describe a dangerous 
deed you have read about, or seen at the cinema. 

What preparations do you imagine need to be made 
before climbers can attempt to climb a very high moun- 
tain in the Himalayas? 

Why do people climb dangerous mountainc? ° 

Describe, in your own words, the parts played by 
(a) the nylon rope,-(b) the crampons, (c) the ice-axes and 
(d) the oxygen equipment in this piece. 
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A DIALOGUE ON CIVILIZATION’ 


C. E. M JOAD 


MysELF: I am trying to write a book on Civili- 
zation, and I want to find out what being civilized 
is. What do you think? 

Lucy: Oh, I suppose, wearing proper clothes, 
riding about in buses and cars, having money to 
buy things and shops to buy them in. 


MYSELF: Yes, but babies wear proper clothes, 
and Mrs X, the lady you don’t like, rides in buses, 


and buys things in shops. Would you say that 


babies and Mrs X ‘were civilized ? 

Lucy: Oh no! I don’t think they are a bit. 
But, you see, they could be if they liked. There 
are so many things available now that anybody can 
be civilized if he tries. ; 

MysELF: What sort of things do you mean? 
Lucy: Machines, and trains, and wireless, and 
telephones, and cinemas. 

MysELF: Well, I dare say they have something 
to do now with civilization; but I don’t think that 
just having them and using them makes you civi- 
lized. After all, being civilized ought to be some 
credit to you, something you can be proud of, and 
there is nothing to be proud of about getting into 
a train. Let us try and think of some civilized 
people, and see if that helps us. Tell me anybody 
you can think of. 

Lucy: Shakespeare. 

MysexiF: Why? 

Lucy: Because he was a great man and wrote 
plays that people are proud of. 

A 
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MyseELF: Now, I think we may be getting 
warmer. But tell me, do you like Shakespeare’s 
plays? : 
Lucy: Not much. 
MysexrF: Then why do you say they are 
great? 

Lucy: Because, I suppose, I shall like them 
some day. Anyway, grown-up people make a great 
fuss about them. 

MYsELF: Yes, ahd there are other things such 
as pictures and music that you don’t like much yet, 
but grown-ups make a fuss about. If Shakespeare’s 
plays are a sign of civilization, so are Raphacl’s 
pictures and Beethoven’s music. 


Lucy: I suppose so, although I don’t know 
much about them. 

Mysexr: Then, if to produce beautiful things 
such as plays, pictures and music is being civilized, 
people like Shakespeare and Raphael and Becthoven 
are the sort of people who are important. 


Lucy: But all sorts of people I have read about, 
like the Caliphs and Princes in the Arabian Nights, 
had splendid things, palaces and silks, and jewels, 
scents and magnificent clothes, and wonderful 
carpets, and lovely things to eat and drink, and 
slaves to wait on them. Weren’t they civilized ? 


MyserF: I am not sure. You see, they just 
had what they liked and did what they wanted ito 
Lucy: Well, why shouldn’t they? 


al Think of something nice, anything you 
ike. 


Lucy: Treacle toffees. 


MyYseELF: Well, suppose you were væy rich, 
had as much money as you could possibly want, and 


e A 
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bought thousands and thousands of treacle toffees. 
Wouldn’t you get sick of them ? 

Lucy: I suppose so. 

MyseEeLF: And similąrly with catapults. 

Lucy: What do you mean? 

MysEeELF: Well, John likes catapults more than 
anything clse. But suppose he was very rich indeed, 
and because he liked catapults best, spent his money 
on buying catapults, so that he had hundreds of them. 
He wouldn’t be much better off than he was with 
one or two, would he? 

Lucy: You mean he could not let off more 
than one or two at once. 

MYSELF: Yes. And he would very soon get 


tired of catapults altogether. 


Lucy: I expect he would: but what has that 
got to do with it? 

MYSELF: Why, this: that the things you read 
about in the Arabian Nights, the splendid palaces 
and magnificent clothes and hundreds of slaves, 
and all that sort of thing, seem to me to be just 
grown-up substitutes for treacle toffees and catapults, 
People are born the sons of kings, and they grow 
up to inherit power and riches, and then they say 
to themselves, ‘Now, what do I like best?’ And 
having found out what it was, they have spent 
their money in getting as much or as many of 
what they liked best as they could. 

Lucy: And then they got tired of it? 

MyseE tr: Yes. Because when you have had a 
certain amount of doing just what you want and 
enjoying the sort of things you like, you don’t want 
any more. 

Lucy: Like getting tired of the treacle toffees. 
But you can always stop and begin again. 


A 
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100 MyseLrr: That is what the Romans did. They 
used to eat enormous meals, and when they couldn't 
eat any more, they took something to make them 
sick. Then, when they were empty, they began to 
eat again. But I don’t call that being civilized. 

105 Do you? 

Lucy: No, I don’. 

MyseE Fr: After all, pigs do that, although they 
haven’t the sense to be sick afterwards, o “ 
Lucy: And pigs are not at all civilized. 

YSELF; Well, ‘then, let us say that using 

oney and power just to get what you want and 

do what you like, although it may be very nice for 

a time, isn’t being civilized. In other words, civi- 


lization is not just being splendid and grand and 
115 jliving in luxury. And since most of the princes 


110 


and rulers of the world who have been rich and 
powerful have used their a and power in 
this way, they weren’t civilized: 

‘ Lucy: And isn’t it being civilized to own magni- 
_ 120 ficent things like the Caliphs in the Arabian 
b Nights? ; Á 

; Mysetr: No! There must also be beautiful 
things like the plays and pictures we_wcere talking 
about. 

f 


125 Lucy: How do you know which are the beauti- 

4 ful things? 

: -|Mysetr: By seeing which are the ones you 
don’t get tired of. Beautiful things live. That is 
to say, people go on liking them in all ages. But 

130 \things which are the grown-up substitutes for treacle 
toffees last only a short time, because people get 
tired of them. j 

But let us go back a bit. Those shops and 
machines and cars we were talking about, they are 
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not at all beautiful, yet we thought they might have 
something to do with being civilized. 


Lucy: Yes, and I know what it is. They have 
all been invented, and §making inventions is the 
sort of thing people: do when they are civilized. It 
is because James Watt watched the kettle, and New- 
ton saw the apple drop, and things like that, that 
there are inventions now. ... 


œ MyseEcrF*: Well, lots of people had seen kettles 


boil and apples fall down before Watt and Newton, 
yet they did not invent anything. + Why not? 


Lucy: They didn’t notice anything special about 
them, I suppose. 


MYSELF: Quite. But Newton and Watt did; 
that was the poirt. Falling apples and boiling 
kettles caused them to think new thoughts, and 
because they thought new thoughts, men came to 
understand more about the world and to invent 
things. Now, although’I am not sure about the 
things we actually invent, I do think that this ques- 
tion of thinking new thoughts, whether they lead 
to inventions or not, is a sign of being civilized. 
Lucy: Why? 

MyseE xr: Bgcause, so long as people go on 
just thinking the same as one another, nothing ever 
changes. 

Lucy: You mean that if everybody had always 
thought the same as their parents we should still 
be savages? 

MyseLrr: That’s it! It’s because people think 
new things that civilization happens. And to think 
„What is new they must also think freely. 

Lucy: Why shouldn’t they? 

“MyserrFe Well, they haven’t, you know. Most 
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36 DIALOGUE ON CIVILIZATION 


people who have thought for themselves have been 
told that it was wicked to think differently from 
other people. Usually there have been priests who 
have told them that if they thought this or that, 
the gods would punish them. And people believed 


the priests .and were afraid of the gods, and thought - 


what they were told to think, And even if there 
hadn’t been priests, people who think or act 
differently from their neighbours are always disliked. 


Look how nasty you are to new girls at school who” 


are a bit diffetent from the others. And grown-ups 
are just the same. Now, to think freely is very 
often to think differently, and these things make 
it very difficult for people to think freely. Yet, as 
we have seen, without free thinking there can be 
no civilization. 
Lucy: But I still don’t see why more people 
don’t think freely, if it is as important as you say. 


MyseF: There are a lot of things which are 
necessary before a person gets the chance. For ins- 
tance, he must have security; nobody can think 
about things if he is afraid of being robbed or 
murdered at any moment. Also he must have lei- 


sure to think in, and he won’t have that if he has | 


to give all his attention to getting food to cat and 
clothes to wear, if, that is to say, he spends all his 
time earning his living. And he must have other 
people to talk to. So that you may say that secu- 


rity, leisure and socicty, which: are all necessary to 


free thinking, are necessary also to civilization. 
Lucy: Is that all about civilization? 


MyseuF: I think there -may be one other | 


thing. 
Lucy: What is that? 
MysELF: All this question of being good. 


4 
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Lucy: But what has being good to do with it? 
Nobody wants to be good really; they are only good 
because they get into rows iffthey are not. 


.. Mysetr: Probably. And again it is just the 


A 


same with grown-ups. If I want to kidnap some- 
body else’s children, or cut his throat, or steal his 
car, or play with his tennis racket, I don’t do it, partly 
abecause I should get into such a row if I were found 
out, 

Lucy: But what has that got tą do with civili- 
zation? f 

MyYsELF: Just this. That if we all took what 
we wanted to and ran off with one another’s child- 
ren, and stole one another’s rackets, things just 
couldn’t go on. We should all be quarrelling and 
fighting, for one thing. And for another, nobody 
would be able to invent anything or make beauti- 
ful things: life would be too dangerous. So there 
would be no civilization anyway. 


Lucy: Is that why grown-up people keep the 


_. rules and are good? 


OT NT a a RL 


MysELF: Perhaps it is not the only reason. I 
am not sure. But it is certainly one of the main 
ones. So, you se, this question of being good has 
something to do with civilization, and being good 
means acting justly towards your neighbour, and 
respecting his property and obeying the laws, and 
perhaps other things as well. 

Lucy: What things? I should like to know 
what being good is. 

MYsELF: So should I; so would lots of people. 
Anyway, we have discovered some of the things that 
ĉount as being civilized, making beautiful things, 
thinking freely and thinking new things, and keep- 
ing the rules, without which people couldn’t get 
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n together. Grown-ups call the first of these things 

240 ai e second science and philosophy, and the third 

political justice and ethics. - Now these things may 

- [not be all that civilization is, but anyway they are 
sr enough for us to think about for the present. 
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NOTES AND. EXERCISES 


Dialogue. Conversation; talk between two or more people. 


12-13 There are so many things available. So many things exist; so 


many things are available. 


31 -2 gelling wagmer. Getting nearer to the truth. 


Raphael. A famous Italian painter (1483-1520). 

Beethoven. A German composer (1770:1827), perhaps the 
greatest name in Western music. 

Caliphs. Moslem rulers, originally ones descended from 
Muhamad. 

Treacle toffee. A sticky kind of sweet. 

calapult. A toy made of a piece of wood or metal shaped like 
the letter Y and a piece of elastic or rubber, which one can 
use for shooting stones at birds, etc. 

better off. More fortunate; happier. 

James Watt. British engineer and inventor of the steam 
engine (1736-1819). 

Newton, Sir Isaac. British scientist, mathematician and philo- 
sopher, who discovered the law of gravitation (1642-1727). 

kidnap. Steal (a person). 

ethics. The scief&ice of morals: the study of right and wrong. 


VocaBuLary. Type (iii). See page x. 
available, credit, fuss, inherit, instance, leisure, luxury, 
magnificent, palace, philosophy, savage, security, say, 
substitute, wireless. 

A person who lives a very primitive life is sometimes 
called a—. He has little — in his life because he is continu- 


, ally at the mercy of wild animals, disease and starvation, 


There is an enormous difference between his life and that, 


: for —, of a modern millionaire, who may live in the grea- 
test —, that Is in a — house, or even in a —, with all the 


A 
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comforts that are — to the rich. The growth of the telephone 
and — have made it possible for such people to conduct their 
business in dirty, uncomfo;tcble cities from pleasant estates 
thousands of miles away. People nowadays can — riches 
from their parents and live a life of complete—, that is, a life 
with no work at all. For them, money is a — for work. 

Social reformers make a big — about the existence of 
such people, and say that they are no — to the country they 
belong to. But in all primitive societies, —, we find some 
unproductive people oʻ this kind, whose — of life is just different 
from other people's. 


B Worp Buitpinc. Sce page x. 
Of which it is possible to avail oncself 
The state of being secure 
What a philosopher studies 
The state of being civilized 
People who have stopped growing 
Having power 
Things which are invented 
Not liked 
Being secure 
Full of danger 


C Purases. See page x. 
1 It is just the same 


a about Beethoven’s music. 

2 She was born b available. 
3 The fog makes it very c for us to see. 

difficult 
4 Their servant waited d in that way. 
5 There are three buses e like Gandhi and Nehru. 
6 The sort of people who f of your magnificent 

are important are people clothes. 
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7 They all used their g on them. 
money 
8 They make a great fuss h the daughter of a 
A x general. 


9 What you say has some- i todo with ethics. 
thing 
10 You can be proud j with other people. 


STRUCTURES. „Examine the uses of it, they and there in lines 12, 
18, 20, 40, 119, 122, 139, 164, 170, 171, 175, 182, 183, 187, 
200, 205, 207, 221, 225 and 242 of the Dialogue on Civilization, 
and then complete the following "paragraph by putting it, 
they or there in each space: 

— was chiefly because I didn’t like cold weather that 
I came to live in Greece, although — was not the only reason. 
— are disadvantages in living here, things that make — very 
necessary to get good advice before one moves; but — are 
relatively unimportant to me, and — is just the same with 
my wife. — were people who asked us, before we came, 
whether — was not being unwise for us to leave England, 
but we ignored them. One of the great joys here is that — 
is so much gun-ripened fruit available. Without such fruit, 
— can be no real pleasure in eating, we think. 


ComprEHENsION, Give short answers to the following 
questions, basing yourself on the story and using your own 
words as much as possible. 

l Why did Professor Joad not think that just using 
machines, trains, wireless, telephones and cinemas makes 
one civilized? 

2 Why did he not think that very rich and powerful people 
are civilized ? 

3 How do his references to treacle toffees and catapults help 
his argument? 

® 
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What rules are given for distinguishing between beautiful 
things and things that are not beautiful ? 

Why is thinking new thoughts a sign of being civilized? 
Why have people not always been able to think freely? 
Why is free thought necessary to civilization ? 

Why do people keep the laws? 

What are the four main elements of civilization that this 
story deals with, and what is rejected as not being a sign of 
civilization ? ; a 


as 


oonouw 


F Composition. Write short compositions on the following 
subjects. 

1 What Indian authors and artists do you think have done 
most for civilization? Give your reasons. 

2 What rulers of India had ‘splendid things, palaces and 
silks,’ etc. ? What did they contribute to Indian’ civi- 
lization, if anything? 

3 What inventions do you think have done most for civili- 
zation? Give your reasons. 

4 Do you agree that ‘without free thinking there can he 
no civilization’ ? Give your reasons for or against. 

5 Do you agree that ‘nobody wants to be good really; they 
are only good because they get into rows if they are not a 
Give your reasons, and some examples. | 


- 
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SOME HINTS ON PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 
e 
JAMES BRYCE 


Eighty years ago Thomas Carlyle preached in favour 
of Silence and attacked the growing tendency to 
talk in public. Since then the habit has increased, 
iS increasing, and seems most unlikely to decrease. 
It may be true that everything worth saying has 
been said. Nevertheless, speeches „will go on being 
made as long as men are willing to listen. 


You whom I see here present will join—some 
of you have already joined—the great army of pub- 
lic speakers, so it is natural that you should desire 
to have a few hints given you on the subject, even 
if they claim no other authority than that which 
fifty years of observation here and in Europe may 
seem to give. They will-be put in the form of a 
few short hints of a severely practical. character. 
Most, perhaps all, of these hints will appear obvious, 
but I give them not because they are new, but 
because they are so constantly neglected as to be 
worth repeating: 


Always have semething to say. The man who 
has something to say and who is known never to 
speak unless he has, is sure to be listened to, espe- 
cially in a deliberative assembly or wherever there 
is business to be done, while no one pays attention 
to the man of mere words. Try to have an idea, 
or if you cannot find one—ideas are not by any 
means common—have two or three relevant facts. 
You may tell.me that sometimes a man is forced 
to speak when there is nothing to bė said. This 
does not often happen, because if you think a little 
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before you rise, you will almost always find some- 
thing relevant to the matter in hand, even if the 
occasion is a purely ornamental one. There is a 
well-known speech of Cicero’s in which he had to 
present a legal case on behalf of a poet. He evi- 
dently knew that the legal case was weak, so he 
passed quickly and lightly over it, but made a 
graceful and eloquent speech upon poetry in general, 
The theme was not very new then, and is still less 
new now, but the speech was so polished in it 
language that it can still be read with pleasure. So 
when you have to propose the health of some one 
of whose personal merits you know nothing, you 
may say something about the importance of his 
office if he is a state governor or a mayor, of the 
services rendered by his profession if he is a sur- 
geon. If you can find nothing at all to say, don’t 
say it. Your silence will-not harm you in the long 
run. 


Always know what you intend to say. If pos 
sible, consider, before you begin, what you are g0- 
ing to say, and make your own mind perfectly clear 
what is the argument which you want to put, OF 
the facts you want to convey. If your own mind is 
confused, much more confused will your hearers be. 
Bring your thoughts to a point, ‘reject whatever 8 
irrelevant, and be content if you have one g00 
point and drive it home. It is sad to see how often 
a man who really has some knowledge of his subject 
goes searching or stumbling about, trying to st 
somewhere, but not getting anywhere, not becaust 
he lacks words, but because he cannot put his ideas 
into the form of definite statements. | 


Always arrange your remarks in some sort of 
order, No matter how short they are to be, they W | 
be the better if they have a beginning, a middle, 
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and an end, Nothing pleases an audience more than 
the sense that they are being led along a path 
towards a definite goal by a man who knows his 
way. It gives them cenfidence that the speaker 
understands what he is Uding and will bring them 
out all right somewhere. Do not, however, let your 
arrangement be so elaborate as to alarm them. It 
used to be the fashion of Scottish preachers to divide 
their subject into three or four ‘sections’ with a 
‘ firstly, a secondly, a ‘thirdly,’ and so forth, in 
each section, so that the listener knew what a long 
road he had to travel. I remember one sermon in 
which a venerable minister got as far as nineteenthly 
under the second head. The process of classifying 
facts and arguments and placing them in their right 
order in one’s own mind helps to make it clear, 
while it adds strength to the argument. It might 
almost be said that a well-arranged speech is seldom 
a bad speech, because in the process of arrangement 
a man of any sense is,sure to find out the deficien- 
cies in his facts or the weak points in his arguments 
in time to cure them. 

Whatever you do, be clear, Make your mean- 
ing, whatever it is, plain to your audience. Though 
unclear speech is usually due to unclear thought, 
this is not always so. Some persons who think 
clearly have not learned to express themselves clearly, 
because they are nervous in public, or have an in- 
sufficient command of words. In such cases it may 
be better to resort to the device, otherwise to be 
condemned, of reading a speech rather than confuse 
the audience.... Let the construction of your sen- 
tences be simple enough for the hearers to follow, 
and the words such as they cannot fail to under- 
stand. To find themselves puzzled over your mean- 
ing, and while they are still puzzling over your last 
sentence, to be unable to attend to the next one, 
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annoys your hearers and lessens the chance of pleas- 
ing or persuading them. 


Never despise those whom you address, what- 
ever you may think of ‘their intellectual attain- 
ments. Give them the best you have to give.... 
Though noisy and empty speech-making will often 
draw cheers, still the masses of the common people 
almost always appreciate solid and relevant facts, 
reasonable and useful thoughts, stated in- language 
they can understand. And there will ‘probably be 
among them those who would perceive and resent 
any indication that you were talking down to their 
inferior capacity. 

Use only few superlatives; reserve them for 
occasions where they will really be effective. Try 
hard to choose the strong and sirnple words, and the 
words that exactly fit the case. Even an audience 
that is not itself very cultivated feels the charm of 
language carefully chosen to suit its purpose, and 
of words that have some touch of colour in them, 
such as apt metaphors. A well-chosen metaphor 
often settles an argument finally, or becomes an illus- 
tration of it in miniature. 


As for humorous stories, and jokes in general, 
these are essentially matters of individual taste, in 
which each man will please himself, ahd few general 
counsels can be given. Though we all envy the 
speaker who has plenty of merry jokes, he needs to 
beware of making excessive use of his gift. There 
is a tendency to-day to make after-dinner speaking 
a mere string of stories, most of which may have 
little to do with the subject or with one another. 
Even the best stories lose their charm when they 
are dragged in by the head and shoulders, having 
no connection with the subject the speaker is sup- 
posed to be dealing with. Relevance as well as brevity 
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is the soul of wit, for a good speech is a work of 
art, in which every part should be organically related 
to every other part. 


Never, if you can hel jt, be dull. It is a fault 
to have too many flowers or too many fireworks, ‘but 
it is a worse fault to be boring. A distinguished 
Oxford teacher of my undergraduate days, who is 
now a learned and important English writer, inven- 
ted for his pupils a phrase which became very popu- 
lar in the university: ‘It is better to be flippant 
than to be dull? This daring advice, meant for 
young writers, applies even meré to young speakers, 
because, however bad dullness. is in print, it is’ still 
worse when you cannot escape from it without quit- 
ting the dinner table. Many are the causes of dull- 
ness in a speech. *One is lack of good material, for 
it often happens that the less a man has to say, the 
longer he talks about it. A still commoner one is 
confused thinking, which makes the speaker lose 
himself in vague and- pointless phrases. Another is 
lack of variety in language, the frequent repetition 
of the same words, because the speaker’s vocabulary 
is small. 


Remember the importance of how you speak. 
Demosthenes, greatest of all public speakers, is re- 
ported to have said when asked what was the chief 
quality in public speaking, Delivery; and when 
asked what was the second and again what was the 
third, to have made the same reply. We are told 
that his own way of speaking was at first poor, and 
was improved by ceaseless study and practice. And 
though a rich or sweet or strong and ringing voice 
is. a gift of nature, care and training can do much 
to get goed results out of a poor organ. Pronun- 
ciation, modulation, and expression may all be culti- 
vated. To listen to words clearly and finely spoken, 
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and to sentences in which the voice adapts itself 
to the subject, adds greatly to whatever pleasure a 
speech can give. 


Were I addressing an English audience I should 
add a fifth suggestion. Speak slowly. But the fault 
of going too fast is far less common here than in 
Britain; indeed, some of your speakers tend to the 
opposite error of going too slow. Dr Phillips 
Brooks is the only great American to whom I have 
ever listened who spoke very rapidly. lt may inte- 
rest you to know that John Bright, who was on the 
whole the greatest English public speaker of the last 
half. century, told me that when he first began to 
speak ‘in public he spoke so rapidly that on one 
Occasion a newspaper reported an address he had 
made at a political meeting in the following words: 
‘The next speech was made by our young towns- 
man, Mr John Bright, but he spoke so fast that our 
reporter was quite unable to follow him.’ When 
and after Mr Bright had reached the peak of his 
powers, the slow, carefully measured way in which 


he delivered his sentences made them as effective 
as the blows of a hammer. 


Never read your speech if Jou can avoid it, 
unless when the occasion is one of such exceptional 
solemnity or dignity that a long and“ very polished 
piece of composition is expected. As for notes, the 
fewer the better, but if you find that you cannot 
trust your memory to supply the order of the topics 
and the particular points you wish to make, or illus- 
trations you wish to include at given places, it is 
better to refer to your notes for these than to miss 
the - points altogether. There are speakers whose 
habit it is to carry notes in their pocket -even when 
they hope not to use them. It gives confidence, and 
saves them from such a disaster as I have seen 
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happen even to practised debaters in the House of 
Commons, when, having suddenly lost the thread of 
what they were saying’ they were obliged to sink 


sadly to their seats, amid the crushing sympathy of 


the opposing party. 

Whether you use notes or not, always have ready 
two or three sentences with which to sit down. You 
need note be either elaborate or sublime in your final 
words, but "some sort of a summing up you ought 
to have ready, so as not to get confused and hesitate 
when the time for ending comes. ` 

Lastly—and this is a hint which is of universal 
application—never weary your audience. If they 
are tired before you rise to speak, cut your speech 
short, unless you feel able to freshen them up and 
drive away. their weariness. Just as physicians say 
that a man ought to stop eating while he is still 
hungry enough to go on eating, so let your hearers 
wish for more food from you, rather than feel they 
have had too much already. 

You will sometimes make failures, for nobody 
is always at his best. Do not be discouraged. The 
fault may*not be your own, for much depends on 
conditions you cannot command. But when you 
feel you haves fallen below the best that you can do, 
ask yourself why, and if the fault is in yourself, try 
to correct it next time. 
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NOTES AND EXERCISES 


1 Thomas Carlyle. British essayist and historian (1795-1881). 
23° deliberative. Which discusses things. 
34 Cicero. Roman statesman, orator and writer (106-43 B.c.). 
58 drive it home. Convince people of it. 
79 venerable. Who deserves respect. 
115 talking down to. Speaking in a simpler way than usual be- 
cause of. . 
126 in miniature. Ona small scale. 
149 flippant. Without the respect which something deserves. 
164 Demosthenes. Greek statesman and orator (384-322 3.c.). 
166 Delivery. The way in which you make’ a speech, as against 
what you say in it. 
174 modulation. The ways in which you change the musical note 
on which you speak. à 
183 Phillips Brooks. American Protestant bishop and orator 
(1835-1893). 
186 John Bright. British orator and statesman (1811-1889). 
212 the House of Commons. The Lower House in the British 
Houses of Parliament. 
213 lost the thread of. Forgotten the sequence of. « 
Look these words and phrases up if you do not know their meaning: 
brevity, debaters, eloquent, fireworks, in the long run, 
pointless, resent, superlatives. 


r A VocasuLary. Type (i). See page ix. 


be 1 adapt a ability 
i 2 attainment b advice 
3 beware of c avoid 
4. convey d complicated 
5 counsel e fit 
6 deficiency f give 
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7 despise 
8 elaborate s 
9 quit 

10 relevant 

11 render 


12 stumbling 
13 themes 
l4 topic 

15 weary 


Worp BUILDING. 
The state of being solemn 
The state of being relevant 
Not relevant 

Not sufficient 


The fact of repeating something 


Which does not cease 

The state of being solemn 
The state of being weary 
The opposite of encourage 


See page x. 


Y= Ee eC sey 


Things which illustrate something 


Purases. See page x. 


1 AsIamadoctor,I know a 


the services rendered 
2 Find some good points 
and drive them 
3 He has said everything 
4 Iwill put my advice 


5 That is not relevant 
6 These is a tendency 


b 


c 
d 


Cz] 


having to do with the 
subject 

lack 

leave 

pass on 

subject 

tire 

treat as inferior 

uncertain 


as to need frequent repe- 
tition 

by the medical profes- 
sion 

home 

in the form of a few 
practical hints 

in the long run 

of stricter laws 
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7 The speaker was pre- g on behalf of a friend 
senting a legal case 
8 This medicine will not h practical hints 
do you any harm 
9 This rule is so often i to leave the work to- 
neglected others 


to our present subject 


10 We are in favour j 
k worth staying 


Structures. Examine the ways in which the following 
words are used in the story (the numbers in brackets refer to 
lines): unlikely (4), true (5), willing (7), present (8), severely (15), 
obvious (16), constantly (18), especially (22), relevant (32), evidently 
(35), quickly and lightly (37), possible (50), all right (72), clear 
(82), plain (90), probably (113), essentially (128), slowly (180), 
fast (181), slow (183), rapidly (185), short (226). Then copy 
out the following paragraph, adding -ly to the words in brackets 
where necessary. 

If (possible), you should now cut your holiday (short) 
and look for something (useful) todo. It may be quite (right) 
that there will (probable) be a few weeks during which things 
will appear to be moving very (slow), but it seems very 
(unlike) that you will have any (real) difficulty in finding 4 
job. You (evident) understand that employers are (willing) 
to decide very (rapid) when they think they have the right 
man, and it will no doubt appear (obvious) to you that you 
have much to offer of a (severe) practical kind. However; 
you should not go too (fast). You should make it (plain) to 
employers, (especial) in the early stages, what conditions you 
demand. Such precautions are so (constant) ignored that 
disappointments are all too common. However, I am sure 


that you will (final) get a job to suit you all (right), although’ 


such things are (essential) matters of taste. 
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E ComprenHension. Give short answers to the following 
questions: 


] 


2 


3 


9 
10 
11 


Why does Mr Brycg gonsider himself qualified to give 
hints on public speaking? 

How does the story about Cicero help Mr Bryce’s 
argument? 

What does Mr Bryce advise speakers to do if there is 
really nothing to say? 

How can a speaker who really knows his subject well 
fail to get anywhere with his speech ? 

In what two main ways does good arrangement of a 
speech help a speaker? 

What advice does Mr Bryce give to speakers who can 
think clearly, but cannot speak clearly ? 

Why is it dangerous to talk down to one’s audience? 
Why does Mr Bryce warn speakers about humour in 
speeches? 

What three causes ofdullness in speeches does Mr Bryce give? 
Why does Mr Bryce suggest the use of notes? 

What are Mr Bryce’s thirteen main hints? 


F Comrosrrrion. Write short compositions. on the following 
subjects: 


l 


Have yow ever made a speech? If so, describe the 
occasion. If not, imagine that you have had to make 
your first speech, and describe your preparations, the 
actual making of the speech, etc. 

When you listen to a speech by someone else, what 
qualities do you particularly appreciate, and what ones 
do your particularly dislike? 

Write speeches which would be suitable for: (a) the guest 
of honour at the prize-giving at your school/college; (b) one 
of the important relatives/guests at the wedding of a 
merrber of your family; (c) the opening of a new library 
in your school j college. 
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ONE’S HABITS | 
ROBERT LYND 


At a west of England hotel at which I was staying, 

a waiter came up to me with a half-finished packet 

of cigarettes, and said: ‘Are these your cigarettes, 

sir?’? I told him that I did not know,’and asked . 

5 him where he had found them. ‘They were on 

the writing desk in the corner,’ he said; ‘I think 

they must be yours, sir, because the packet has 

been opened at the top.’ ‘Why, what other way is 

there of opening a packet of cigarettes?’ I asked. 

10 ‘Well, sir,’ he replied, as respectfully informative 
as Jeeves himself, ‘you see, most gentlemen tear the | 

paper wrapping off before opening the packet, but 

I took particular notice that you never take the 

wrapping off but just open the packet at the top. 

15 Didn’t you know that, sir? >“ I confess I was amazed. 
Here was a Sherlock Holmes in a remote part of 

England who in the course of three days could tell | 

me things about my habits that I did not know 

myself. I had never before realized either that I 

20 habitually opened cigarette packets in one parti- 

cular way or that my particular -way made me 

' different from the mass of civilized mankind. I had _ 
: always thought of myself as a creature of few habits, | 
and those mostly bad; yet here I was exposed as @ 

A 25 slave of habit even in so trifling a matter as getting 
the first cigarette out of a new packet. | 

y It is not that I am theoretically an enemy of 
habit. In my opinion, no greater nonsense Was 
ever talked than Pater’s observation that ‘in a sense | 

30 it might even be said that our failure is to form 

habits.’ There may be a germ of half-truth in the 
saying, but no man who has had the misfortune not | 
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to be able to form habits will accept it at its face- 
value. I myself suffer daily as a result of never 
having formed habits eveħ in such simple things as 
putting money, tickets, and “such things in one parti- 
cular pocket. It is perfectly absurd to know that 
one has plenty of money somewhere on one and yet 
not to be able to find it without making as much 
fuss as if one were chasing biting insects all over 
one’s body. *In shops, restaurants, and elsewhere 
in such circumstances, the sensitive*man feels that 
the shopkeeper, waiter, of persom at the cash-desk 
is observing him with suspicion, disguised as a 
patient smile, and wondering—especially in restau- 
rants—whether the whole thing is not a deliberate 


35 


40 


45 


attempt to cheat. Many years ago I had the un-%, 


dignified experience of having to leave my name 
and address at a Piccadilly restaurant because, though 
I knew I had money in some pocket or other, I could 
not find it when it came, to paying the bill. A friend 
of mine, once noticing the untidy way in which I 
kept paper-money in my various pockets, much of 
it lost among a variety of letters and other docu- 
ments in my breast-pocket, said to me: ‘You have 
no sense about money. You don’t know how to keep 
it,’ and presented me with a note-case, when I was 
about to go abroad. I put all my paper-money into 
the note-case, feeling that I was a practical man at 
last. Within a week, unfortunately, a still more 
practical pickpocket—one of those foreigners— 
managed to get hold of the note-case and robbed 
me of a far larger.sum than any pickpocket had ever 
succeeded in taking from me in my more unprac- 
tical days. 

You may- think that this should have converted 
me to a disbelief in habit, tidiness, order and so 
. forth. If you do, you are wrong. The most that 

it converted me to was a belief that there is some- 
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thing to be said on both sides of the question. I 
am convinced, for example, that in the ordinary 
affairs of life the man who knows in which pocket 
his money is, is in a vastly superior position to the 
man who does not know in which pocket his money 
is, and yet that, in relation to pickpockets, the man 
who does not know in which pocket his money is, 


is the more fortunate. For, if a man hprmself does || 


not know where his money is, how can a passing 
stranger know? I have sat up all night in the 
smoking-room of a boat with a friendly stranger 
who, I afterwards heard, was a pickpocket, and he 
might have been the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
all he took from me. The only effective way of pick- 
ing my pockets would be to hit me over the head 
with a sandbag, and even then it would take a long 
time to find the money. I warn people who might 
be thinking of using a sandbag on me, however, that 
as a rulc I have little more money about me than 
will cover the expenses of a quiet citizen’s day. 

Apart from money, everything one can say is in 
favour of habit. How foolish it is, for example, for 
the man who travels by bus or train, not always to 
put his ticket into the same pocket! He who docs 
so can also face ticket-inspectors with undisturbed 
mind. With him the production of a ticket is 4 
matter of routine, and the whole thing passes like 
magic. The man who cannot find his ticket, how- 
ever—what a nuisance he is to himself and to every- 
body else! I always think, when he isn’t myself, 
that he looks such a fool. Sometimes I pity him for 
his confused helplessness: sometimes, as he plunges 
desperately into one pocket after another, his lack 
of dignity and his waste of precious moments through 
pure inefficiency irritate me. He seems a parti- 
cularly poor specimen of mankind, and all through 
lack of a little system. I feel like asking him 
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whether he hasn’t a ticket-pocket and, if he has, 
what he thinks the tailor gave him a ticket-pocket 
for. Qn such occasions, I am all on the side of the 
man of habit, despisinggand laughing at a weaker 
brother. Talking of ticket-pockets, by the way, re- 
minds me that in my latest suit my tailor has for- 
gotten to include one. At first the omission annoyed 
me, but, on second thoughts, I realized that the 
tailor had done me a favour. If I lose a ticket in 
the future, [ shall now have one pocket fewer in 
which to lose it. E 

Then there are spectacles. * How I envy the man 
who can always produce his reading-glasses at a 
moment’s notice—who has formed the habit of 
carrying them in one particular pocket—who can 
even be sure that, “when he leaves the house, he will 
find them in any pocket at all! For myself, I should 
not like to be asked to add up all the minutes I 
have wasted looking for my spectacles in the course 
of a year, The total, ‘if it would not amaze huma- 
nity, would certainly amaze me. So uncertain am 
I of remembering my spectacles that I am com- 
pelled to garry an eyeglass as a substitute for an 
emergency. Talk about the slave of habit! The 
true galley-slave is the man who, because he is not 
the slave of habit, is always forgetting where he put 
things and hunting for them. 

I am especially conscious of this when I want to 
consult a book. I have a considerable number of 
books and a great love of seeing books well arranged, 


with every volume in the place chosen for it—every- 


thing necessary, indeed, to an orderly student except 
the habit of putting a book back on the shelf when 
I have finished with it. As a result, I spend almost 
as much time in looking for books as in reading 
them. If I want to check a quotation from Brown- 
ing, the volume that contains the passage is always 
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the volume that is missing. If I want something in 
the first volume of Mr E. V. Lucas’s Life of Charles 
Lamb, I can find only the second. I see dictiona- 
ries all over the house wnen I am looking for some- 
thing else, but, when at a crisis I want a dictionary 
more than any other book in the world, all the dic- 
tionaries seem to have melted into thin air. It is 
as though my books were inspired with a spirit of 


mischief and took their revenge on me-for my care- : 


lessness by wasting my time in a never-ending game 
of hide-and-seek. Even the Bible itself hides from 
me when I want to read it. 

Hence I praise above all others the life of habit, 
order, and discipline, and I disagree most strongly 
with Montaigne when he declares that ‘a young man 
should break in upon his rules, to stir up energy 
and keep it from becoming mouldy and lazy; fo 
no course of life is so foolish and feeble as that 
which is carried out according to rules and disci- 
pline. This may have been good enough advice 
for gentlemen with a private income in the six- 
teenth century, but it is of no use to a generation 
that has discovered the beauty of machines and must 
more and more adapt itself to the beautiful and 
orderly ways of machines. Give me the train that 
starts punctually, the clock that habitually tells the 
right time, the man who breakfasts punctually at 
eight every morning and always carries his ticket 
in the same pocket. To live like a machine in all 
those matters that do not matter—this is to live 
successfully. To live mechanically is to be a free 
spirit, unburdened by the constant necessity of turn- 
ing aside from the proper business of life to engage 
in a silly hunt for books and spectacles, I thank my 
good fortune that I have at least one habit, if it is 
only the habit of opening a cigarette-packet in one 
particular way. It is a small thing, but nay it not 
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be the seed of a punctuality, order, and discipline 
that will ultimately spread through my whole be- 
ing? All is not lost. The west-country waiter has 
given me hope. ate 
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NOTES AND EXERCISES 


11 Jeeves. The perfect man-servant in some of P. G. Wode- 
house’s stories. (P. G. Wodehouse is a well-known 
writer of funny novels and short stories). 

14 wrapping. The paper wrapped around a cigarette packet to 
keep out dust, etc. “ad 

16 Sherlock Holmes. The famous detective in Conan Doyle’s 
stories. 

29 Pater, W. H. British critic, essayist and novelist (1839-94). 

33-4 face-value. The value that it appears to have when you do 
not examine it closely. 

49 Piccadilly. A fashionable part of Lendon, known for its 
shops, cinemas, restaurants, etc. 

57 nole-case. A case, usually made of leather, in which to keep 
paper money (bank-notes). 

67 disbelief. Not believing. 

82 Archbishop of Canterbury. The head of the Church of 
England. 

129 eyeglass. A single glass, usually tied to the end of a cord, 
Mey people usually wear when only one of their cyes is 
131 galley-slave. One of the slaves or prisoners who used to row a 
galley (kind of ship) in ancient times. 
142 gsr Robert. British poet of the Victorian period (1812 
145 Lucas, E. V. British essayist and critic (1868-1938). 
158 Montaigne. A famous French essayist (1533-92). 


Look these words and phrases up 
the Bible, helplessness, 
pickpocket, routine. 


if you do not know their meaning : 
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A VocasuLary. Type (ii). See page ix. 


s 


1 absurd a absurd 
2 amazed » b actually 
3 compelled 2 >» C amuse 
4 considerable d central 
5 convinced e free 
6 deliberate f fresh 
7 dignified g important 
8 feeble » h in the beginning 
_ 9 irritate i sensible 
10 mouldy j -slightly 
11 remote k small 
12 theoreticaiiy l strong 
13 trifiing m uncertain 
l4 ultimately z n unimpressed 
15 vastly o unintentional 
Worp Buitpinac. See page x. 
As a matter of habit s 
Something which is quoted 
The state of failing 
The opposite of fortune 
Every day 
The feeling ong has when one suspects someone 
Lacking dignity 
A state of not believing 


The state of producing something 3 
The state of not having anyone or anything to help one 


Purases. See page x. 

1 An untidy person is a a forall I knew. 
nuisance 

2 Everybody in the house b for her bad memory. 
seems to have melted 


s 
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l 
3 He confesses to a dis- c from Mr Jones. l 

Í 


belief 

4 Heis compelled d in magic. 

5 He is hiding -~ e into thin air. 

6 He might have been a f of having made a miş . 
pickpocket take. | 

7 He will have to adapt g on him. l 
himself | 

8 Iam not conscious h to everyone. “| 

9 She soon took her re- i to his new work. | 
venge 

10 We pitied her j to use glasses. 


D Srructures. Examine the following uses of tenses with 
-ing and tenses without -ing in the”story (the numbers in 
brackets refer to lines): was staying (1), came (2), did nol | 
know (4), think (6), were chasing (40), feels (42), is observing (44), | 
and wondering (45), warn (86), might be thinking (86 and 87), 
is always’ forgetting (132), and hunting (133), see (146), am | 
looking (147), want (148). Now copy out the following | 
paragraph, putting each verb in brackets into the correct | 
tense (where more than one tense is possible, ’put the various 
alternatives) : i 

When John goes to a restaurant for:a meal, he always | 
(get) worried because he (feel) that the waiter (watch) him 
and (wonder) how big a tip he is going to give him. Once 
he (see) one waiter, in the restaurant of a hotel in which hê | 
(stay) at the time, looking at him as if he (calculate) how much | 
he was worth, so he (call) him over and said, ‘ I (warn) anyone 
who (may expect) a tip from me that I am a very absent- | 
minded fellow. I (always forget) to give tips. If at the | 
end of my stay here, you (see) that I (try) to remember some: | 

4 thing, and if you (want) to make sure of getting a tip, I (think) | 

you ought to whisper “ Tips, sir?” in my ear,’ The waite! | 


| 
l 
J 
| 


i- 
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was delighted and did as he was told. Unfortunately, John 

had had rather a lot to drink, and thought the waiter had 

said, ‘ Tipsy’, sir? ’, so the waiter did not get his tip after all. 

oo 

COMPREHENSION. Give short answers to the following 

questions: 

1 How did the waiter guess that the packet of cigarettes 
was Mr Lynd’s? 

2. Is Mr L9nd for or against having habits? Why? 

3 What unfortunate experiences did-Mr Lynd have as a 
result of not forming habits? , ° 

4 What unfortunate experience did he have when he tried 

to be practical? 

Under what circumstances did he find it an advantage 

not to be tidy? ° 

6 What does he think of people who do not always put their 
ticket into the same pocket? 

7 Why does his inability to form habits force him to carry 


ol 


an eyeglass? 

8 How do Mr Lynd’s intentions differ from his actual 
behaviour with regard to books? 

9 What examples does he give, in this story, to support his 
claim that ‘ to live mechanically is to be a free spirit’ ? 


Comrosirion. “Write short compositions on the following 

subjects :. 

l Are you tidy, or untidy by nature? Are the other people 
who live with you tidy, or untidy by nature? Do you 
sometimes have arguments, in the place where you live, 


between tidy and untidy people? If so, describe these 


arguments. If you do not have such arguments, write 


an imaginary account of one. 


1 A slang word for ‘ drunk’. 


`a 
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2 In what jobs is tidiness very important? Describe jy 
advantages, and the disadvantages of untidiness, in such 
jobs. | 

3 In what jobs is tidiness rot important, or rarely found? 
Describe the arguments in favour of untidiness of peopk! , 
in such jobs. 

4 What habits (good and bad) have you got? What ong 
would you like to have that you have not got? What! 
ones have you got which you would like to get rid of? ' 
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THE TIGRESS 
JIM CORBETT 


The tigress was a mile away and the ground bet- 
ween her ans us was densely wooded, scattered over 
with great rocks and cut up by a number of deep 
ravines, but she could cover the distance well 
within the half-hour—if she wanted’ to. The ques- 
tion I had to decide was, whether or not I should 
try to call her up. If I called and she heard me, 
and came while it was still daylight and gave me a 
chance to shoot her, all would be well; on the other 
hand, if she came and did not give me a shot, some 
of us would not reach camp, for we had nearly two 
miles to go and the path the whole way ran through 
heavy jungle, and was berdered in some places by 
big rocks, and in others by dense bushes. It was 
useless to consult the men, for none of them had 
ever been in a jungle before coming on this trip, 
so the decision would have to be mine. 

I decided to try to call up the tigress. 

Handing my rifle over to one of the men, I 
waited until the tigress called again and, making a 
cup with my hands round my mouth and filling my 
lungs to their utmost limit, sent an answering call 
over the valley. Back came her call, and after that, 
for several minutes, call answered call. She would 
come, had in fact already started, and if she arrived 
while there was light to shoot by, all the advantages 
would be on my side, for I had the selecting of the 
ground on which it would best suit me to meet her. 

ovember is the mating season for tigers and it was 
evident that for the past forty-eight hours she had 
been raging through the jungles in search of a mate, 


(a 
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and that now, on hearing what she thought was a 
tiger answering her mating call, she would lose no 
time in joining him. 

Four hundred yards “down the ridge the path 
runs for fifty yards across a flat bit of ground. At 
the far right-hand side of this flat ground the path 
goes round the edge of a big rock and then drops 
steeply, and continues in a series of sharp bends, 
down to the next bench. It was at this rock I de- 
cided to meet the tigress, and on my way down to 
it I called several times to let her know I was chang- 
ing my position, and also to keep in touch with her. 

I want you now to have a clear picture of the 
ground in your mind, to enable you to follow the 
events that followed. Imagine then a rectangular | 
piece of ground forty yards wide and eighty yards | 
long, ending in a more or less perpendicular rock | 
face. The path coming down from Thak runs on | 
to this ground at its short or south end, and after | 
continuing down the centre for twenty-five yards | 
bends to the right and leaves the rectangle on its) 
longer cast side. At the point where the path 
leaves the flat ground there is a rock about oad 
feet high. From a little beyond where the path, 
bends to the right, a ridge of rock, three or four feet 
high, rises and extends to the north side of the 
rectangle, where the ground falls away in a per 
pendicular rock face. On the near or path side of 
this low ridge there is a dense line of bushes ap | 
proaching to within ten feet of the four-foot-high | 
rock I have mentioned. The rest of the rectangle | 
is grown over with trees, scattered bushes, and short. 
grass. . 

„It was my intention to lie on the path by the 
side of the rock and shoot the tigress as she. 
approached me, but when I tried this position I 
found it would not be possible for mu to sce her | 
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until she was within two or three yards, and fur- 
ther, that she could get at me either round the rock 
or through the scattered hushes on my left without 
my seeing her at all. Projecting out of the rock, 


|. from the side opposite to that from which I expected 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the tigress to approach, there was a narrow shelf. 
By sitting sideways I found I could get a little of 
my bottom on the shelf, and by putting my left 
ohand flat dn, the top of the rounded rock and 
stretching out my right leg to its full extent and 
touching the ground with my toes, retain my posi- 
tion on it. The men and goats ï placed directly 
behind, and ten to twelve feet below me. 

The stage was now set for receiving the tigress, 
who while these preparations were being made had 
approached to within three hundred yards. Send- 
ing out one final call to give her direction, I looked 
round to see if my men were all right. 

The spectacle these men presented would under 
other circumstances have*been so absurd as to make 
one laugh, but here it was tragic. Sitting in a 
tight little circle with their knees drawn up and 
their heads together, with the goats trying to crawl 
under them, ‘they had that look of intense expecta- 
tion on their screwed-up features that one sees on 
the faces of specéators waiting to hear a big gun go 
off. From the time we had first heard the tigress 
from the ridge, neither the men nor the goats had 
made a sound, beyond one suppressed cough. They 
were probably by now frozen with fear—which they 
had every right to be—and even if they were, I take 
my hat off to those four men, who had the courage 
to do what I, had I been in their position, would 
not have dreamt of doing. For seven days they had 
"been hearing the most exaggerated and terrifying 
tales of this dreadful beast that had kept them 
‘awake the past two nights, and now, while darkness 
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was coming on, and sitting unarmed in a position | 
where they could see nothing, they were listening | 
to the man-eater coming nearer and nearer; greater 
courage, and greater faith, it is not possible to 
conceive. a 
The fact that I could not hold my rifle, a DB | 
450/400, with my left hand (which I was using to | 
retain my unsteady seat on the ledge) was causing 
me some worry, for apart from the frar of the rifle’, 
slipping on the rounded top of the rock—I had | 
folded my handkerchief and placed the rifle on it to 
try to prevent this—I did not know what would be 
the effect of the recoil of a high velocity rifle fired | 
in this position, The rifle was pointing along the | 
path, in which there was a hump, and it was my | 
intention to fire into the tigress’s face immediately | 
it appeared over this hump, which was twenty fect | 
from the rock. | 
The tigress however did not keep to the line oy 
the hill, which would have brought her out on the 
path a little beyond the hump, but crossed a deep | 
ravine and came straight towards where she had | 
heard my last call, at an angle which I can best | 
describe as one o'clock. This course put the low 
ridge of rock, over which I could not see, between | 
us. She had located the direction of my last call | 
with great accuracy, but had judged the distance 
wrongly, and not finding her prospective mate at. 
the spot she had expected him to be, she was now | 
working herself up into a perfect fury, and you | 
have some idea of what the fury of a tigress in her 
condition can be when I tell you that not many | 
miles from my home a tigress on one occasion closed | 
a public road for a whole week, attacking every” 
thing that attempted to go along it, including *ê | 
tng of camels, until she was finally joined by ê 
mate. 3 l 


| 
| 
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I know of no sound more liable to get on one’s 
nerves than the calling of an unseen tiger at close 
range. What effect this terrifying sound was having 
on my men I was frightened to think and if they 
had gone screaming down the hill I should not have 
been at all surprised, for even though I had the heel 
of a good rifle to my shoulder and the stock against 
my check I felt like screaming myself. 

But even raore frightening than this continuous 
calling was the fading out of the light. Another 
few seconds, ten or fifteen at the most, and it would 
be too dark to see my sights, and we should then be 
at the mercy of a man-eater, plus a tigress wanting 
a mate. Something would have to be done, and 
done in a hurry if,we were not to be butchered, 
and the only thing I could think of was to call. 

The tigress was now so close that I could hear 
her drawing in her breath each time before she 
called, and as she again, filled her lungs, I did the 
same with mine and we called at exactly the same 
moment. The effect was startlingly immediate. 
Without a second’s hesitation she came tramping 
with quick steps through the dead leaves, over the 
low ridge and into the bushes a little to my right 
front, and just as I was expecting her to walk right 
on top of me shé stopped, and the next moment the 
full blast of her deep throated call struck me in the 
face and would have carried the hat off my head 
had I been wearing one. A second’s pause, then 
again quick steps, a glimpse of her as she passed 
between two bushes, and then she stepped right out 
ite the open, and, looking into my face, stopped 

ead. 

__ By great and unexpected good luck the half- 

dozen steps the tigress took to her right front carried 

her almost to the exact spot at which my rifle was 

pointing. Had she continued in the direction in 
6 


a 
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which she was coming before her last call, my story 
—if written—would have had a different ending, 
for it would have been as impossible to turn the rifle 


on the rounded top of: tae rock as it would have | 


been to lift and fire it with one hand. 


Owing to the nearness of the tigress, and the | 


fading light, all that I could see of her was her head, 
My first bullet caught her under the right eye and 
the second, fired more by accident than inten-) 
tionally, took her in the throat and she came to rest 
with her nose against the rock. The recoil from 
the right barrel loosened my hold on the rock and 
knocked me off the shelf of rock, and the recoil 
from the left barrel, fired while I was in the air, 


brought the rifle up in violent contact with my jaw | 


and sent me heels over head right on top of the men 
and goats. Once again I take my hat off to those 


four men for, not knowing that the tigress might | 


not be going to land on them next, they caught me 
as I fell and saved me from injury and my rifle 
from being broken. 

When I had freed myself from the tangle of 
human and goat legs I took the -275 rifle from the 
man who was holding it, pressed a clip of cartridges 
into the magazine and sent a stream of five bullets 
singing over the valley and across the Sarda into 
Nepal. Two shots, to the thousands of men in the 
valley and in the surrounding villages who were 
anxiously listening for the sound of my rifle, might — 
mean anything, but two shots followed by five more 
spaced at regular intervals of five seconds, could only 
be understood as conveying one message, and that 
yas: a the man-eater was dead. 

ad not spoken to my men from.the time We | 
had first heard the Ficreadattom the ridge. On mY 
telling them now that she was dead and that therè 
was no longer any reason for us to be afraid, they 
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did not appear to be able to grasp what I was say- 
ing, so I told them to go up and have a look while 
I found and lit a cigaretts. Very cautiously they 
climbed up to the rock, but went no further for, 


„as I have told you, the tigress was touching the other 


side of it. In camp late that night while sitting 
round a camp-fire and telling their experiences to 
group after group of eager listeners, their narrative 
always ended vp with, ‘and then the tiger whose 
roaring had turned our livers into water hit the 
sahib on the head and knocked him down on top 
of us, and if you don’t believe us, go and look at 
his face. A mirror is an unnecessary luxury in 
camp and even if I had had one, it could not have 
made the swelling on my jaw, which put me on 
a milk diet for several days, look as large and as 
painful as it felt. 


a 


220 


230 
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t O 
4 ravines. Deep, narrow valleys. : 
29 mating season. The season when males and females come 
together to produce young. 
97 suppressed. Prevented from coming out properly. 
99-100 take my hat off to. Salute to show one’s afimiration for. 
108 «man-eater. An animal which is in the habit of eating human 
beings. : 
111 DB. Double barrelled. 
118 recoil. The kick backwards of a gun when it is fired. 
118 high velocity rife. Agun which fires bullets that wave 
extremely fast. 


| 
hump. Bump; place which is higher than the surrounding, 
ground. 


120 


| 
129 one o'clock. An angle of 30° ; the angle between 12 and I 


o'clock on a clock face. | 
heel. The part of a rifle which one places against one’s 
shoulder when one wants to fire. 
stock. The wooden part ofa rifle, behind the barrel. 
sights. The things on a rifle which one looks along so as " 
aim it in the right direction. | 
203 a clip of cartridges. Several cartridges held together by i| 
metal device, so that they can all be put into the rifle a 


the same time and then fired off quickly, one after the) 
other. 


E 
204 | 
s] 


148 


J 
l 


149 
154 


magazine. The part of a rifle into which a clip of bullets ® 
put. 


Look these words up if you do not know their meaning: 
deep-throated, exaggerated, liver, rounded, sahib, unseen- 
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A VocasuLary. Type (iii). See page x. 


B 


conceive, dense, evident, glimpse, intense, liable, narrative, 
projecting, prospective, relain, startlingly, tangle, tragic, 
tramping, utmost. 

_ I was — through — jungle last week when I caught 
a — ofa tiger. It was hiding in a — of bushes close to a path. 
It was — that it had not seen me, and in spite of my — fear, 
I was able to -— my presence of mind sufficiently to get behind 
a — rock. Although I knew that I was — to meet with 
sudden death at any moment, I did'my — to remain calm. 
Then the tiger began to call. The sound was — loud. I 
could not — why the tiger had not noticed my presence. 
Then I realised that it was calling fora — mate. Luckily, an 
answering call came from a long distance away, and the tiger 
moved off, otherwise this — might have had a — end. 


Worp Buitpinc. See page x. 

The state of being accurate’ 

Killed like a butcher does 

Which one did not expect 

Shaped like a rectangle 

Which arouses dread in one 

The result of being injured 

What one decides : 
Which continues to be heard again and again 
The fact of being near 

Make loose 


Purases. See page x. 


1 Don’t work yourself up a at regular intervals. 
2 He had a swelling b for you to stay. 

3 I expected you c from his enemies. 

4 I take my hat off d into a fury. 

5 There is no reason e into water. 
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6 The shots were spaced f on his arm. 
7 The spectators were all _ g to come. 
frozen —_ 
8 The story ended up h to those brave men. 
9 The sun turned the ice i with fear. i 
10 The women saved him j with these words: *....'| 


D Srrucrures. Examine the tenses used ifi the conditional 
sentences in the following lines of the story: 4 & 5; 7-9; 
10 & 11; 25-7; 99 & 190; 124-6 (without an if clause); 146-8; 
156 & 157; 170 & 171 (with inversion of subject and verb 
instead of if); 179-181 (inversion); 228-9; 230 & 231. Then) 


i 
j 


rewrite the following paragraph, putting the verbs in brackets) 
into the correct tense, and the subjects and verbs in the right, 
order: | 

I had a bathe in the sea yesterday. If (I — know) that, 
the water was so cold, (I — not have) my bathe. It was icy, 
If (you — not believe) me, (go) and (see) for yourself. After! 
my bathe, I tried to get warm. I knew that (something — 
have) to be done if (I — not catch) cold. (I — have) # 
bicycle, (I — cycle) home at once; and (I — wear) a cod 
when I went down to bathe, (I — can put) it on after mi 
bathe. But, alas, I had no coat and no bicycle. I kne 
that, if (I — run) all the way home, (all — be) well, but I hat’ 
running: (I — get) terribly out of breath if (I — run) for eve! 
100 yards. So I just caught a cold. 


E COMPREHENSION. 
questions: 
l What companions did Jim Corbett have in this adva 
ture? 


2 What choice was he faced with at the 
story ? 


Give short answers to the following 


beginning of g 
| 
| 
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3 What were the advantages and disadvantages of the choice 
he made? 
4 Why was the tigress sô interested in Jim Corbett’s call? 
5 Draw a sketch map of the ground described by Jim 
Corbett. 
6 Why did he abandon his first choice of a place in which 
to mect the tigress? 
7 Wha were the advantages and disadvantages of the 
place he finally chose? 1 . 
8 Why does Jim Corbett praise his companions so highly? 
9 Why did the tigress not appear the first time in the place 
Jim Corbett expected? 
10 Why did he have only ten or fifteen seconds left in which 
to shoot? A 
11 Why was he very lucky? 
12 How did he get the swelling on his jaw? 
13 Why did he fire five shots after the tiger was dead? 
14 In what way was tlie story told in the camp untrue? 


Compostrion. Write short compositions on the following 

subjects: 

l Describe the events in The Tigress from the point of view 
of one of Jim Corbett’s companions with the goats. 

2 The reasohs why it is sometimes*very necessary to kill a 
particular tiger. : ek 

3 Have you ever been out hunting or shooting? If $0, 
describe your experiences. If you have not, describe a 
hunt you have read about or seen on the cinema. a 

4 Do you think it is right to hunt animals for sport? Give 
your reasons. A a 

5 What attempts are now being mace © cass 

"kinds of animals? Why are they becoming so 


e to preserve rare 
2 


9 
9 
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OF DISEASE | 


E. H. CARTER 


r | 


On the field of battle in one of his ‘campaigns,, 
Napoleon decorated for bravery a certain tanner 
named Pasteur. This brave soldier had an equally 
brave son, Louis Pasteur, born seven years after 
Waterloo. He was not a soldier, but he was a 
fighter. 

He fought disease. He devoted his life to the | 
study of what we sometimes cali germs, which men 
of science call bacteria, a Greek word meaning ‘little | 
rods.’ Bacteria are vegetable organisms—little red- 
shaped plants—which exist in the air, water and 
soil, and in the bodies of animals and plants; some 
but not all are the causes of diseases, some convert 
matter into food for plants. 

_Louis Pasteur had a very busy and interesting 
life. He not only made some exciting discoveries 
about germs but he was able to use his discoveries 
in very practical ways. He worked hard in his 
laboratory with test tubes and all kinds of experi- 
ments, but nearly all the time he was working to 
help people who were suffering in some special way 
from disease. Among the people whom Pasteur was 
able to help were brewers, breeders of silk worms, 
and cow keepers, all of whom were trying to carry 
on important industries in France. Pasteur was 
always very proud of being able to help his country 
in this way. ; 

Louis Pasteur, born in a little French country” 

town, was interested in chemistry when ke was very 


m 
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young. After studying hard in Paris and showing 
great promise, he began to teach and lecture as 
Professor of Chemistry. He became a Professor at 
Strasburg in Alsace, and ke, married a wife who was 
always to be his closest companion and assistant. 

Pasteur was deeply interested in all the new 
experiments that were being made in chemistry, 
and decided to solve some of the difficult problems 

, that were? worrying chemists and other scientists. 
Sometimes he used to sit for hours, quite silent and 
motionless, thinking hard about one of his difficulties. 
He found this the easiest way to solve a problem; 
and when he thought of a solution, his kind, tired- 
looking face would brighten with pleasure and excite- 
ment and he would rush round to tell his discovery 
to his wife and to others who were helping him. 

In 1854 Pasteur was appointed Head of a College 
of Science at Lille, a busy manufacturing town in 
the north-east of France. He was pleased about 
this, because he always’ felt that trades and indus- 
tries could be helped very much by the researches of 
men of science. His chance to be useful soon came. 

Pasteur, as a young chemist, had always been 
interested in’ the problems of why and how living 
things decay, why milk turns sour, why meat goes 
bad, why wine>ferments. He started to give some 
lectures in Lille on fermentation. One of the chief 
industries in Lille was the manufacture of alcohol 
from beetroot, and he was fortunate in being able 
to carry out experiments in some of the breweries. 
One manufacturer. consulted Pasteur about his beer, 
which was turning out badly, and Pasteur by help- 
ing this brewer managed to discover all sorts of 
things that he did not know before about yeast. 
"Yeast is used to make beer foam and bread rise up 
Jightly. Pasteur became certain that yeast was alive, 
made up of tiny living cells. When these cells 
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were healthy the yeast acted well, but if they were 
diseased, the yeast and_the beer went wrong. 

After a few years, Pasteur was made Director of 
Scientific Studies at a faraous college in Paris, He | 
was still thinking about decay and yeast and germs, . 
and one of the problems that he was trying to 
answer was this: ‘Do germs form from other | 
germs, or do they just come of themselves?’ People 
like Pasteur believed that germs were,cairied in thet 
air and might infect other things that came in con | 
tact with them. Others believed in what they 
called ‘spontaneous generation ’—i.e. they believed | 
that germs had no parents but just occurred by 
themselves. | 

Pasteur proved that he was right by a very! 
simple and clever experiment. He put some soup | 
into some bottles and then he boiled it in order to | 
destroy any germs that might already be in the soup. | 
After that he heated and pulled out the neck of | 
each bottle until it formed a long narrow ‘neck’ | 
with a big bend in the middle. The soup remained 
there for a long time and it never went bad as it 
would have done if it had been standing in a bowl | 
in the kitchen. ‘That,’ said Pasteur, ‘is because 
there are no parent germs in the soup, and they 
cannot reach it because of the bend in the long 
tube.” So he took one of the bottles and spilt @ 
little of the soup down the tube so that it settled 
in the bend. This soup went bad. We often speak | 
of ‘dust traps’. Well, this bend in the tube was 
a dust trap, because the dust—which,. as we now | 

ow, may carry germs with it—could get as far 4 | 
the bend but no farther, and it settled there an 
infected the soup. on 

This is only one of many hundreds of expel 
ments which Pasteur made to show how full the aif, 
is of dust particles and how germs may be carrie 


> 
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by this dust. One very useful experiment was made 
to show the difference between pure and stale air. 
Pasteur again filled some bottles with soup. He 
took some into a little Novel bedroom where the air 
was hardly ever changed, broke their necks off so 
that the air could enter freely, and after a few 
minutes sealed them up again. He then took some 
bottles into a field near by and did the same with 
them. Finally he opened some on the top of a 
high mountain and again sealed „them up. What 
was the result? When they were examined, the 


bottles opened in the hotel bedroom were full of. 


soup which had gone completely mouldy; the 
bottles opened in the field were mouldy, but not 
quite so bad; those opened on the mountain had 
no germs in them at all. 


II 


Nowadays we pay a great deal of attention to 
pure air, open windows, to freedom from dust, to 
garden cities. Pasteur was one of the first to show 
how necessary all these are if we are to fight against 
germs and disease. ; a 

Another very useful discovery of Pasteur’s whilc 
he was working in Paris was the process which we 
now call, after him, ‘ pasteurization . Some, French 
wine-growers were troubled by a germ which had 
turned their wine sour. Pasteur showed that by 
heating the wine, or milk, or whatever it might pe; 
to a tempearture of 50 or 60 degrees centigrade le 
germs were made harmless. Pasteurized milk is 
milk which has been treater ii a ya and then 
sealed to prevent more germs from enterimp. 

Louis | rae was what we should call a all 
round’ scientist. All the research which he a in 
his laboratories was meant to help his fellow human 


9 
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beings. It would be impossible to imagine Pasteur 
experimenting with explosives or poison gas. 

Pasteur founded the branch of science called 
‘bacteriology’, or the study of bacteria, and he 
showed what a wide range it had by studying the 
bacteria in all sorts of different activities. For three 
years he spent all his time and energy in tracking 
down the cause of a disease which had ruined the 
silkworm industry. He began to believe that most, 
if not all, infectious diseases were due to certain 
bacteria which, if they got into the blood, multi- 
plied there and caused disease. 

Many other men were working and experiment- 
ing against those bacteria which were the enemies 
of man and which were invisible but present every- 
where and always ready to attack. Dr Jenner in 
England had already discovered vaccination for 
smallpox, but ‘inoculation’ against other diseases 
had not yet started. 

Pasteur was trying to discover a cure for the 
terrible disease called anthrax, which men some- 


times get from infected shaving brushes, and which 
was attacking cows and sheep in France and killing 
them off very q 


uickly. He found out first of all 
that a cow could not have anthrax twice. Then he 
began to wonder whether it would nòt be possible 
to make a cow and even a man just a little ill with 
anthrax, so that they might not get it again. Per- 
haps this could be done by giving the cows or sheep 
very weak old 


germs to make them safe or € immune’ 
for the future, 


nyt =» One can imagine how dangerous 
this idea of Siving people germs must have seemed 
in those days. -Many scientists were angry about it, 
but they agreed to allow Pasteur to prove it by a 
public experiment. 

So Pasteur collected some s 


Pas heep, t d cows 
and divided them into two tate: To me lot he 
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gave injections of his weak anthrax germs. 
other lot were left alone. Then on a ect aay ge 
all the animals were injected with the most deadly : 
anthrax germs that could be produced. On the 
third day after the experiment, a crowd: of people 
gathered round the sheds to see what had happened 180 
to the animals. Pasteur, even though he was so 
sure of himself, must have felt nervous. All the two 

» dozen animals that had first been protected by the 
weak germs were perfectly well. The deadly injec- 
tion had done them no harmat all. Of the other 185 
two dozen animals, twenty-two were dead and the 
other two were dying., When the news spread that 
Pasteur had discovered a cure for anthrax, hundreds 
of people wrote to him for supplies of ‘ vaccine’ or 
weak germs, and he had to turn his laboratory into 190 
a kind of small germ factory. 

Pasteur received many honours from the French 
Government, and in 1881 he came to a big medical 
Congress in London. When he walked down the 
hall, there was a storm of applause. He looked 195 , 
round, thinking that the cheers must be for some 
royal person, for Pasteur could hardly believe that 
the applause was meant for him. ; - 

One of his last experiments was in connection 
with the terrible disease which attacks a person who 200 
is bitten by a dog with rabies, a ‘mad’ dog as we 
call it. Pasteur had grown very sure about the 
power of inoculation, and he decided to try out the 
same idca in cases of rabies. At that time nearly 
everyone died who was bitten by a diseased dog. 205 
In 1885 Pasteur made his first experiment on a 

: to him in Paris 
young Alsatian boy who came = 
_ covered with bites from a mad dog. The boy's 
mother told Pasteur, ‘If you can cure animals, yon v0 
can cure my son.’ So Pasteur inoculated him with 
some weak’ rabies germs and the boy recovered. 
3 + j 3 ° 
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Although Dr Jenner had already discovered 
how to vaccinate against smallpox, he did not really 
understand about bacteria. «Pasteur after giving his 
life to this study was able? to prove the value of 
jnoculation, and to find out ways of varying it for 
different diseases. 

During the First World War (1914-18), the troops 
going abroad were inoculated against such diseases 
as typhoid and enteric fever, and the very low 


death-rate from these illnesses among the troops, even: 


in unhealthy places, was a great tribute to Pasteur’s 
work. i 

Pasteur’s memory is still honoured in the Insti- 
tut Pasteur in Paris, where bacteriology is studied 
by men of all nations. At the opening of the Insti- 
tut in 1888, Pasteur said, ‘Two opposing laws 
seem to me now in contest—the one, a law of blood 
and death, opening out each day new methods of 
destruction, forces nations to be always ready for the 
battle; the other, a law of peace, work and health, 
whose only aim is to deliver man from the disasters 
which surround him. The one seeks violent con- 
quests, the other relief of mankind....... Which of 


Someone who knew Pasteur well in his old age 
described him thus: ‘Weary, with deep lines on 
his face, the skin and beard both white, his hair 
still thick and nearly always covered with a black 
cap; the broad forehead wrinkled, marked with the 
lines of genius, the mouth slightly drawn by para- 


lysis, but full of kindness......and, above all, the . 


living thought which still flashes from the cyés 
beneath the deep shadow of the eyebrows.’ 
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On Pasteur’s 70th birthday his jubilee was cele- 
brated almost like a national festival. Like Lord 
Lister, he was honoured*in his old age by the 
scientists of all nations. "At the crowded meeting 


. in the great hall of the university of Paris, the old 


man was too overcome to speak, and his speech 
was read to the distinguished audience by his 
son. z 

` The future? he said, ‘will belong to those who 
shall have done the most for suffering humanity.’ 
To the young students he addressed a special word. 
‘First ask yourselves, “ What have I done for my 
education?” Then as you advance in life, ‘‘ What 
have I done for my country? ” so that some day that 
supreme happiness may come to you, the conscious- 
ness of having contributed in some measure to the 
progress and welfare of humanity.’ 

Pasteur himself certainly knew that happiness. 
He died in 1895 when he was 75, and no name in 
ence is more honoured or will longer be remem- 
ered. 


? 


a 
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NOTES AND EXERCISES 


cn 


2 tanner. A person who makes leather from animals’ skins, 
9 bacteria. See lines 10-14. 
23 brewers. People who make beer. 
33 Alsace. A region in the north-east of France. 
56 fermentation. The process by which fruitejuice turns into 
wine, n 
58 beetroot. A very dark red root, used for food. | 
59 breweries. Factories in which beer is made. 
63 yeast. See lines 64-8. | 
127 pasteurization. See lines 129-132. | 
i 


153 Jenner, Edward. British physician, discoverer of smallpox 
vaccine (1749-1823). 

154 vaccination. Scratching the skin with a sharp instrument and 
putting the medicine on the scratch. 

155 inoculation. Injecting the medicine through a needle. | 
167 immune. Safe from attack by a disease. | 
vaccine. The medicine which one uses for vaccination. 
inoculate. Give an inoculation (see above). | 
220 typhoid. \ Dangerous diseases of the insides, caused by | 
220 enteric fever. germs in food or drink. / 
244 drawn. Pulled out of shape. í | 
250 Lister, Joseph. British surgeon (1827-1912), the first to we 

antiseptics in surgery. i 


Look these words and phrases up 


if you do not know their meaning: 
alcohol, all round, breede 


rs, garden cities, jubilee, test tubes. | 
A VocasuLary. Type (i). See page ix. | 


l campaign à a bubbles 
2 contest 


b causing disease 
3 contribute to 3 


c complimen. 
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4 deadly d day for celebration 
5 devote e form alcohol 
6 ferment A f give 
7 festival -o g happened 
8 foam h help 
9 infectious i highest 
10 invisible j opposition 
11 occurred k series of battles 
12 particle l small piece 
13 prevail m very dangerous 
14 supreme _ n which cannot be seen 
15 tribute o win 
Worp Buitpinc. See page x. 
The state of fermenting 
Which spreads infection 
The fact of conquering 
Make larger 
The state of being paralysed 
A thing which one discovers 
Not moving 
Become pright 
Things which can explode 
The fact of applauding 
PHRASES. See page x. s 
1 He made an experiment a by flies. 
2 He was a breeder b for bravery. 
3, John was interested c for rabies. 
4 Pasteur gave the animals d immune. 
injections to make them Pa 
5 She devoted her life e in ETE 
6 She worked raon saa 
7 The general decorated gre : 
Gedrge 


7 > 
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8 Their work was the h of cows. 
manufacture 
9 There is no cure à to help others. 


10 Weare troubled j to the poor. 


STRUCTURES. Look at the clauses with who, whom, whose, 
which, where and that in lines 8, 11, 21, 22, 24, 33, 36, 38, 45, 
61, 72, 76, 107, 158, 159, 183, 205, 207, 232 and 256. Notice 
the ways in which commas are used in lines 8 & 9, 24, 60 & 61, 
158 and 231. Then copy out the following paragraph, 
putting who, whom, whose, which, where or that in each space. 
If more than one is possible in a particular space, list the 
various alternatives. Put a comma in too, where this is 
necessary. 


Mary always had a lot of friends all of — were also 
interested in the theatre. She had a husband — was a 
producer, and two daughters — one never saw but always 


heard a lot about. The place —: Mary lived was Bourton 
— is not far from Stratford. She lived in a house — was 
four hundred years old, and everyone admired it — came 
to see it, Those — stayed the night protested privately 
about the primitive washing arrangements — Mary had 
preserved and — she was very proud of: arrangements — 
only charm was that they were old. 


COMPREHENSION. Give short 
questions: 
1 What is Louis Pasteur particularly famous for? 


2 In what ways was he a practical rather than just 4 
theoretical scientist? 


answers to the following 


have? 


4 How did Pasteur show that the theo 
generation ° was wrong? 
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How does one pasteurize something? 


How did Pasteur prove publicly that his vaccine against 
anthrax worked ? a 


What other vaccine did*he discover? 

How was the value of his work shown in war? 

What evidence is given in this story that Pasteur loved 
his fellow-men ? 

What, ùin, one word, was Pasteur’s main subject of 
study ? i 

What were the four main discoveries of Pasteur’s which 
are dealt with in this story? 


F Composition. Write short compositions on the following 
subjects: 


l 


2 


(S 


What branches ‘of science have you studied? Which 
do you like most? Why? 

Have you been vaccinated or inoculated against any- 
thing? If so, describe the occasion, and your own 
feelings and reactions. 

The advantages and the disadvantages of becoming a 
scientist in India. 

Useful bacteria, and their importance to us. 

The good results and the bad results of the great pro- 
gresses in sciénce during the past hundred years. 


s 


,. 
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MY FINANCIAL CAREER 
STEPHEM LEACOCK 


When I go into a bank I get nervous. The clerk] 
make me nervous; the little windows at the counter 
make me nervous; the sight of the money make 
me nervous; everything makes me nervous. i 

The moment I go through the door of a bant 
and attempt tq do business there, I become an 
irresponsible fool. I knew this before I went in 
but my salary had been raised to fifty dollars ¿l 
month and I felt that the bank was the only plac) 
for it. 

So I walked in with dragging feet and looked 
shyly round at the clerks. I had an idea that @ 
person about to open an account was obliged to 
consult the manager. 

I went up to a counter marked < Accountant. 
The Accountant was a tall, cool fellow. The very 
sight of him made me nervous. My voice was deep 
and hollow. 

‘Can I see the manager?’ I said, and addet; 
solemnly, ‘alone.’ I don’t know why I said ‘alont 

‘Certainly,’ said the accountant, and fetched him. 

The manager was a grave, calm man. li 
my fifty-six dollars clutched in a screwed-up ball ” 
my pocket. | 

‘Arc you the man 2 i knows 
didn't aon "i ager?’ I said. God 

‘ Yes,’ he said. | 

‘Can I see you,’ I asked, ‘alone?’ I didn’t watt 
to say ‘alone’ again, but without it the thing 
seemed obvious. 5 

The manager looked at me in some alarm. H 
felt that I had a terrible secret to revea’. 


r 
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‘Come in here,’ he said, and led the way to a 
rivate room. He turned the key in the lock. 

‘We are safe from interruption here,’ he said: 
‘sit down.’ S 

We both sat down and looked at each other. I 
found no voice to speak. 

‘You are one of Pinkerton’s men, I suppose, 
he said. > 

He had gathered from my mysterious manner 
that I was a detective. I knew what ‘he was think- 
ing, and it made me worse. are 

‘No, not from Pinkerton’s,’ I said, seeming to 
suggest that I came from a rival agency. 


35 


40 


45 


‘To tell the truth,’ I went on, as if I had been . 


tempted to lie about it, ‘I am not a detective at all. 
I have come to open an account. I intend to keep 
all my money in this bank.’ 

The manager looked relieved but still serious; 
he concluded now that I was a son of Baron Roths- 
child or a young Gould. 

‘A large account, I suppose,’ he said. 

__ ‘Fairly large,’ I whispered. ‘I propose to depo- 
sit fifty-six dollars now and fifty dollars a month 
regularly.’ 

The manager got up and opened the door. He 
called to the accountant. à 
è ‘Mr Montgomery, he said unkindly loud, 

this gentleman is opening an account. He will 
deposit fifty-six dollars. Good morning.’ 

I rose. 

A big iron door stood open at th 
room, ; 

‘Good morning,’ I said, and stepped into the 
safe. Aa 

‘Come out,’ said the manager coldly, 
me the other way. 


e side of the 


and showed 


nts counter and 
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pushed the ball of money at him with a sudden 
quick movement as if I were doing a conjuring 
trick. e 

My face was pale as death. 

‘Here,’ I said, ‘deposit it? The tone of th 
words seemed to mean, ‘Let us do this paini 
thing while we are in the mood for it.’ 

He took the money and gave it to another clerk. 

He made me write the sum on « picce of paptr 
and sign my name in a book. I no longer knew 
what I was doing. The bank was going round and 
round before my eyes. 

‘Is it deposited?’ I asked in a hollow, vibrat 
ing voice. 

“It is,’ said the accountant. _ 

‘Then I want to draw a cheque.’ 

My idea was to draw out six dollars of it fo 
present use. Someone gave me a cheque-bod 
through a little window and someone else began 
telling me how to write it out. The people in tht 
bank had the impression that I was a millionait 
who had something wrong with him. I wrot 
something on the cheque and thrust it in at the clerk 
He looked at it. 

“What! are you drawing it all out again?’ he 
asked in surprise. Then I realized that I had w 
ten fifty six instead of six. I was too far gone 
reason now. I had a feeling that it was impos 
to explain the thing. All the clerks had stopp 
baa A to oe me. 

eckless with misery, I made up my mind. 

“Yes, the whole thing.’ Ray 

_ You withdraw your money from the bank?’ 

; Boy cent of it.’ oa 

r ou not goin it any mor: 
said the dln anointed pauthgpos J 
* Never.’ 


e 
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A foolish hope struck me that they might think 
something had insulted me while I was writing the 
cheque and that I had ‘changed my mind. I made 
a wretched attempt to look like a man with a fear- 
fully quick temper. 

The clerk prepared to pay the money. 

‘ How will you have it?’ he said. 

‘What?’ 

‘ How will you have it?’ 


*‘Oh’—I caught his meaning’ and answered - 


without even trying to think—‘ in ‘fifties.’ 

He gave me a fifty-dollar bill. - 

‘And the six?’ he asked dryly. 

‘In sixes,’ I said. 

He gave it to me and I rushed out. 

As the big door swung behind me I caught the 
echo of a roar of laughter that went up to the ceil- 
ing of the bank. Since then I bank no more. I 
keep my money in cash in my trousers pocket and 
my savings in silver dollars in a sock. 


h) 
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39 Pinkerton, Allan. An American detective (1819-84), born in 
Scotland. 
51-2 Baron Rothschild. A rich London banker (1777-1836). 
52 Gould, Jay. A rich Ameri¢an business man (1826-92). 
71 conjuring. Which appears to be done by magic, but is really 
done by very quick and skilful movements. 
119 dryly. Ina way which scems perfectly serious, although it is 


really mocking. 
A VocasuLary. Type (ii). See page ix. 

l alarm a beggar 
2 clutch b calm 

3 deposit c careful 
4 grave d cheerful 
5 irresponsible e even 

6 millionaire f free 

7 obliged g hide 

8 obvious h merry 

9 reckless i pull 

10 relieved j release * 
l1 reveal k reliable 
12 thrust l unclear 
13 vibrating m -withdraw 
14 wretched n worried 


~ B Word Bunpme. See page x. 
A person who does the accounts 
Not responsible 
f Something that interrupts 
L Full of mystery 
A place where agents work 
Draw out (from a ank) 


ES i 
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Purases. See page x. 


1 Flying makes my mother a atall. 
9 He was not the manager » b for conversation. 
3 I was not in the mood c from interruption. 
_4 The manager gathered d in alarm. 
5 The manager showed his 
customer e nervous. 
6 The man àttempted f of laughter. 
7 The man looked at me g that I wanted to open 
. an account. 
8 The man was quite reck- 
less h the other door. 
9 There was a roar i to help us. 
10 They were now safe j with misery. 


STRUCTURES. Examine the ways in which J, me, him, it and 
this are used in lines 1, 6, 10, 17, 20, 21, 26, 29, 43, 47, 68, 
70, 74, 76, 77, 78, 82, 84, 86, 87, 91, 97, 103, 113, 121 of the 
story. Then rewrite the following paragraph, putting a 
pronoun in each space, or leaving the space blank if you 
think no pronoun should be put in it. 

The moment I saw Joe, — knew — that there was some- 
thing wrong with —. I had not seen — for ages, and — 
was pale and thin now. The very sight of — made me feel 
sick. ‘Hullo,’ — said to me. ¿I have been very ill? I 
did not doubt —. I took out the letter which — was carrying 
— in my pocket and gave — to him. ‘Is — for me?” — 
asked. ‘Yes, — is for you,’ I answered. ‘I have been 
carrying — for a long time.’ I had a feeling that — was 
going to be difficult to get away from Joe, and this made — 
nervous. ‘If I told you where my brother — was, would 


_ you fetch — here?’ he asked. ‘Your brother!’ I exclaimed. 


“But — isdead, isn’t he?’ ‘If — was, would I lie to you 
about —?? he answered. ‘The news I received — was 
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that — was killed two years ago,’ I said. ‘Then how di 
e — write this letter last month?’ Joe answered. 


a 3 
E Comprenension. Give short answers to the followin 


though it made him nervous ? 
2 Why did he ask for the manager? < ` 
Í 3 What did the manager think he was at first? Why 
did he think this? _ 
4 What did he think Mr Leacock was next? 
What did he do when he learnt the truth about Mr; 
Leacock? Why did he do this? 
6 Why did Mr Leacock draw all his moncy out again? 
7 Why was there a roar of laughter in the bank after he 
left? 


m 8 Give as, many signs of Mr Leacock’s nervousness as you 
can find in this story. 


questions: a : 
1 Why did Mr Leacock decide to go to the bank, evem 


wr 


Composition. Write short compositions on the following 
subjects: 

1 Have you got a bank account? If so, describe what 
you first had to do to open it. 


Describe any bank you know. 


What are the advantages of keeping your money in 
bank? What are the disadvantages ? 


What services do Indian banks perform (a) for their 
customers and (b) for India? 


2 
3 


ae 


: 
| 
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THE JAM _ SAHIB OF 
NAWANAGAR 


A. G GARDINER 


The last ball has been bowled, the bats have been 
oiled andəput away, and around Lord’s the grand- 
stands are eimpty and sad-looking. We have said 
goodbye to cricket. We have said goodbye, too, to 
cricket’s king. The game will çome again with the 
spring and the new grass and the blossoming trecs. 
But the king will come no more. For the Jam 
Sahib is forty, and, alas, the Jam Sahib is fat. And 
the temple bells are calling him back to his princely 
duties amid the sunshine, and the palm trees, and 
the spicy garlic smells of Nawanagar. No more 
shall we see him running lightly down the pavilion 
steps, his face wreathed in chubby smiles, no more 
shall we sit in the jolly sunshine throughout the 
day and watch his incomparable art till the evening 
shadows fall across the grass and send us home con- 
tent. The actor with the many graccs leaves the 
stage and becomes only a memory in a world of 
happy memories. And so ‘hats off? to the Jam 
Sahib—the prince of a little State, but the king of 
a great game.... 

I think it is undeniable that as a batsman the 
Indian will live as the supreme master of the 
Englishman’s game. The claim does not rest simply 
on his achievements, although, judged by them, the 
claim could be sustained. His season’s average o 
87 with a total of over 3,000 runs, 15 easily the 
highest point ever reached in English cricket. Three 
times he has totalled over 3,000 runs, and no one 


: else has equalled that record. And is not his the 


astonishing achievement of scoring two double 


a 
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centuries in a single match on a single day—not against 
a feeble attack, but against Yorkshire, always the 
most determined and resourfeful of bowling teams? 
But we do not judge a cricketer so much by the 
runs he gets as by the way he gets them. “In litera- 
ture as in finance, says Washington Irving, “much 
paper and much poverty may exist side by side.” And 


in cricket, too, many runs and much dullness may be , 


associated. If cricket is menaced with creeping para- 
lysis, it is because it is losing the spirit of joyful 
adventure and béceming a mere instrument for 
building up tables of averages. There are dull, 
mechanic fellows who turn out runs with as little 
emotion as a machine turns out pins.... There is 
no colour, no enthusiasm, no character in their play. 
Cricket is not an adventure to them: it is a busi- 
ness. It was so with Shrewsbury. His technical 
perfection was astonishing; but the soul of the game 
was wanting in him. There was no sunshine in his 
play, no swift surprise or splendid unselfishness. And 
without these things, without gaiety, daring and 
the spirit of sacrifice, cricket is a dead thing. Now 
the Jam Sahib has the root of the matter in him. 
His play is as sunny as his face. He is not a miser 
storing up runs, but a millionaire -spending them, 
with a splendid ye: wise generosity. It is as though 
his pockets are bursting with runs that he wants to 
shower with his blessings upon the waiting crowds. 
It is not difficult to believe that in his little kingdom 
of Nawanagar, where he has the power of life and 
death in his hands, he is extremely popular, for it 
is obvious that his pleasure is in giving pleasure. 

In the quality of his play he is unlike anything 
that has been seen on the cricket 
our time. There is extraordinarily little display 
in his methods. He combines an Eastern calm 
with an Eastern swiftness—the stillness of the 
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panther with the suddenness of its spring. He has 
none of the fine flourishes of our own stylists, but 
quite a startling economy of action, The normal 
batsman, obeying a nattral impulse, gets into mo- 
‘tion as the bowler starts his run. He seems to try 
to move at the same speed as his enemy, and his 
movements gradually get faster and faster until they 
reach a crisis. At the end of the stroke the bat has 
moved in aocircle, the feet are out of place, the 
original attitude has been lost in a whirl of motion. 
.... The style of the Jam Sahib is entirely differ- 
ent. He stands motionless as the bowler approaches 
the wicket. He remains motionless as the ball is 
delivered. It seems to be on him before he takes 
action. Then, without any flourish as a prepara- 
tion for the stroke; the bat flashes to the ball, and 
the stroke is over. The body seems never to have 
changed its position, the feet apparently unmoved, 
the bat is as before. Nothing has happened except 
that one sudden flash—swift, perfectly timed, in- 
disputable. 
€ Like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say it lightens.’ 

If the supreme art is to achieve the maximum result 
with the minimum effort, the Jam Sahib, as a 
batsman, is in à class by himself. We have no one to 
challenge with our coarser methods that curious 
delicacy and purity of style, which seems to have 
reduced action to its simplest form..-. The typical 
batsman performs a series of complicated move- 
ments in playing the ball; the Jam Sahib makes a 
slight movement of his wrist and the ball races to 
the ropes. It is not a trick, nor magic: it is simply 
the perfect economy of means to an end. His Bat 
‘ting may be compared with the public speaking 2 
_Mr Asquith, who is as economical in the use of 
words as the Jam Sahib in the use of action, an 


, 
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achieves the same completeness of effect. The Jam 
oF 


HE never uses a word too mary. Each is a model in 
i the fine art of omission of ünessentials, that concen- 
110 tration on the one thing that needs to be said or 


done.... 
Probably no cricketer has ever won so special a 
place in the affections of the people.... It is the 
Jam Sahib’s supreme service that through his genius 
i 115 for the English. game, he has made the English 
people familiar with the idea of the Indian as a 
man of the same affections with ourselves, and with 
capacities beyond ours in directions supposed to be 
particularly our own. In a word, he is the first 
i 120 Indian who has touched the imagination of our 
f people... . 
And if India has sought to make herself heard 
and understood by the people who control her from 
_ a long distance away she could not have found a 
125 more triumphant missionary than the Jam Sahib, 
with his smile and his bat. Great Indians come 
to us frequently, men of high scholarship, rare 
A P of speech, noble character—the Gokhales, 
5 ia the Bannerjees, the Tagores. They come and they 
k go, unseen and unheard by the mass of the people. 
: he Jam Sahib has brought the East into the heart 
a os happy holiday crowds, and has taught them 
o think of it as Something human and kind- 


hearted, and keen! si ome 
135 appeal tous..., y responsive to the joys that 


He goes -back to hi : 
m State that he recovered so sono to the little 


ered so romantically and ‘governs 
"EN as a good Liberal sho 7 5 


ee 
> . 


no more, i » will . 
140 live in the hearts of But his name wil 
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NOTES AND EXERCISES 


1 bowled. In the game of cricket, the bowler bowls (throws in 
a special way) the ball, and the batsman has to try to hit it 
with his bat (a specially shaped flat piece of wood with a 
long, round handle). 
2 Lord’s. The most famous cricket ground in England. 
223 grandstands. Places where spectators sit to watch a game. 
7-8 the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar. Ranijitsinghji, prince and ruler 
of the Indian State of Nawanagar before India abolished 
such titles. 
11 garlic. A thing like an onion, but with a stronger taste and 
| smell. i 
12 pavilion. The building in which cricketers (people who play 
cricket) wait until it is time for them to ĝo out and play. 
` 13 chubby smiles. The smiles of a person who has a fat or round 
face. , 
22 batsman. See bowled, above. 
37 Washington Irving. U.S. essayist, story-writer, and historian 
(1783-1859). 
48 ` Shrewsbury. A famous English cricketer of the time. 
70 stylists. People who play cricket very gracefully. 
83 flourish. Graceful but useless movement. 
88 perfectly timed. With perfect judgment of when exactly to 
‘ make the stroke. i 
90 doth cease. Old or poetical form of ceases. 
91 Ere. Old or poetical word for before. 
91 lightens. Flashes (referring to lightning). 
104 Mr Asquith, Herbert Henry. British statesman (1852-1928). 


Look these words and phrases up if you do not know their meaning : 
_ ‘centuries, hats off, incomparable, indisputable, miser, panther 
Princely duties, spicy. 


3 
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A Vocasurary. Type (i). See page 1. 
l appeal a cheerful 
2 challenge b clever at finding ways to dy 
i , something 
l 3 concentration c compete with 
4 display d cover 
5 enthusiasm e fast, circular movement 
6 genius f focussing all one’s attention 
7 jolly g get back 
i 8 keen h give pleasure 
9 menace i intense 
10 recover j prove right 
11 resourceful k sensitive 
12 responsive l1 show 
13 sustain m strong interest 
l4 whirl n threaten 
15 wreathe o very great ability 
B Worb Buitpine. See page x. | 
Which cannot be denied 
What one achieves 
The fact of being dull | 
4 The state of being swift 
h Showing economy of motion e | 
i In appearance 
The fact of being delicate 
Following a type 
In a way which is full of romance 
The work of a scholar 
- ., 
C Purases. See page x. A 
Ag 1 George’s pleasure is a against the German team) 
2 He is secking to make 
Š himself ; b in making others hapPř 
è 3 Her face was wreathed c in smil. 
Ap 
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4 Her pockets were burst- 
| ing d on Mary’s successes. 
5 He scored three goals ? e that John is right. 
| 6 It is undeniable ; f to good music. 
7 The girls are very res- i 
ponsive g toits simplest form. 
8 This claim rests h understood. 
` 9 We are menaced i with floods. 
10 We are trying to reduce s 
this problem j „with money. 


D Srrucrures. One of the characteristics of the style of this 
story is the piling up of coordinate clauses/phrases (e.g. 
No more shall we..., no more shall we ... in lines 11-17; and 
the spring and the new grass and the blossoming trees in lines 5 & 6). 
Examples can be found in lines 1-11, 45 & 46, 90-3, 67-9, 
76-8, 80-2, 85-7, 87-9, 106-8 and 127-9. Examine these, 
noting particularly where and is used and where it is not used. 
Try to determine why the writer uses and where he does, and 
why he does not use it in the other cases. 


| E CompreHexsion. Give short answers to the following 

questions: ee" F 

1 Why was the Jam Sahib leaving English cricket? 

2 Why was Mr. Gardiner so sorry to see him go? ` 

3 What proof does Mr. Gardiner give that the Jam Sahib 
was a successful cricketer, and not only a stylish one? r 

4 In what ways was the Jam Sahib a morc attractive 
batsman to watch than others? 

5 How did his style differ from that of the normal 
batsman ? ‘ 

6 How does the comparison with Mr. 
Gardiner’s argument? $ 

7 What is the comparison 


Asquith help Mr. 
that Mr. Gardiner makes 


EJ 


s 
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between the Jam Sahib and the Gokhales, Bannerjees 
and Tagores? 

8 How does he compare the Jam Sahib as a cricketer to 
the Jam Sahib as a ruler? 

9 What four main achievements of the Jam Sahib does 
this story deal with? 


F Composition. Write short compositions on tke following, 
j 


subjects: 

l Do you take part in any games or sports? Are you 
interested in any? What are your favourite ones? 
Why? 

2 What games and sports is India particularly good at? 
What successes has India had in these? 

3 What outstanding teams and individual players/sports- 
men has India had? Say what you know about one of 
these. 

4 What are the advantages and what are the disadvantages 
of sports and games to (a) the individual player, (b) the 
individual spectator, and (c) the nation as a whole? 


Do you think that it is a good thing to have professional | 
sportsmen or not? Why? 
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WHAT .IS° LIFE? 


O s 


J. B.S HALDANE 


One of our greatest difficulties in answering a ques- 
tion like this arises from language. We use words, 
and are inclined to think that a thing must corres- 
pond to every noun. Now some nouns stand for 
things; for example, bricks, water, and coal-gas are 
things. Others are more doubtful.’ For example, a 
wave moves over the sea. We say that it is the same 
wave now as five minutes ago, but the particles of 
water in it are quite different. A tune has even less 
claim to be called a*thing. It may be being played 
in several places at once, or nowhere. And some 
nouns like greenness or cleverness stand for quali- 
ties which no one except a few philosophers supposes 
to have any existence of their own. 

Where does life belong in a classification of this 
kind? When a man dies, we say- that he has lost 
his life, or that life has gone out of him. Is that 
just a metaphor? Is death the loss of something, 
or merely a change of state, as when a snowman 
melts, or a pattern is disarranged? The first people 
of whose ideas on this subject we know anything 
thought that life was the same as breath. But” we 
know that the breath consists of gas, which can be 
made into a solid or liquid, and also that many liv- 
ing things do not breathe. Life is certainly not a 
kind of matter, When a man or an animal dies he 
does not lose or gain in weight. Nor is there any 
Measurable loss of energy. The heat gradually leaves 
the body, but is doing so throughout life. A dead 
body cools because no more heat is being generated 


a 


at the moment of death. 


a 
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Our ancestors thought that anything which moved 
itself was alive. And before the days of machinery 
that was quite a good definition. But a machine 
such as a motor-car or a steamship moves itself, and 


as soon as machines which moved themselves haq- 


been made, people asked, ‘Is man a machine?’ The 
philosopher Descartes thought that both men and 
animals were machines, but that the human machine 
was partly controlled by the soul acting on a cer- 
tain part of tne brain, while animals had no souls, 
And some scientists think that life is just a very 
complicated mechanism. 

Though we shall not accept this theory, there is 
a lot of truth in it, and it is worth examining. A 
great many of the differences between animals and 
machines are due to the mere fact that animals are 
so much more complicated. The higher animals 
are built up of cells which, as we shall see later, 
have a life of their own, Now in a dog’s brain 
there are something like fifty million nerve cells, 
each connected up with many others, and in touch 
with the outside world by nerves leading from the 
sense Organs such as the eye, and to the muscles. 
The nerve from a dog’s eye consists of at least a 
hundred thousand fibres, each of which can trans- 
mit a message independently of every other, like a 
number of telephone wires running side by side. 
Also, cach cell consists of many thousands of parts 


cach of which is different from every other. Such 


a complicated machine may be expected to . have 
qualitics not found in any machines we know. Our 
best machines regulate themselves to a great extent 
Even ordinary steam engines have governors. Per- 


ae ee animal is only a very perfect self-regulating 


What is more, we i 
A can fin 1 abou 
how this living ° d out a great dea 


§ machine works, Many of the bone 


la 
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are levers. For example, when we shut our mouth 70 
we can feel the muscle under the cheek contracting 
and pulling up the lower jaw-bone which is hinged 

to the skull just in front of the ear. The heart 

, pumps the blood round, and an artificial heart can 

| take its place and keep an animal alive after it-has 75 
stopped. The eye is not unlike a photographic 
camera in construction. The lens focusses light as 
does that cof a, camera. Each has an iris, or stop, 
which is opened up in dim light and contracted in 
bright light. The chemical processes which occur 80 
when light strikes the sensitive film’ at the back are 
not so very unlike in the eye and the camera. 

And this resemblance is not on the surface only. 
It used to be thought that the events inside a cell 
were of a special kind not met with in dead matter. 85 
For some time chemists could not put together the 

‘complicated organic molecules of which living matter 
is built up. The first one was, however, made just 
over 100 years ago, and’ in the century since then 
over 100,000 kinds of organic molecules have been 90 
made. So with the details of how the chemical pro- 

- cesses are carried out. These have been studied, 
and very curious they are. But we can now imi- 
tate them in the laboratory. 

Why, then, shoald we not “go the whole hog’, and 95 
say that animals and plants are just machines, adding, 
if we like, a soul in the case of man, and perliaps 
some of the higher animals? First, let us ask what 
we mean by a machine. I think we mean a system ` 
capable of performing some function (say making a 100 
Noise or cutting wood) which is made up of replace- 
able parts, and which can be fully understood when 
we understand about these parts. For example, if 
any part of a motor-car is broken, a new one can be 

= got to take its place; and an engineer who knew 105 

enough about the parts could tell you a good deal 


. 


> 
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about the cars behaviour. The opposite to 9 
machine is an individual, something which from jt; 
very nature cannot be taken to pieces and put to- 
gether again. Most plants,are much more of machines 
and less of individuals than men or dogs. They 
can be cut in two and each part will live. Parts of 
different plants can be grafted together, and so on, 


- But the parts of man or a higher animal change 


their nature very quickly when separated.- Each part 
depends on the other parts to keep it alive. So an 
animal is in some ways a machine and in some ways 
an individual, and. the science of biology consists 
largely in finding out how much of a machine, and 
how much of an individual. We can give a man 
false teeth, or transfer a_quart of blood from one 
man into another. But we cannot give him a glass 
cye with which he can see, or graft a leg from 
Mr. Smith to Mr. Jones. 

Again, if animals and plants are machines, they 
are self-regulating, self-repairing, and self-perpetuat- 
ing machines. A good example of the self-regulation 
is that of the human temperature, which is so 
steady that a small risc or fall is a danger signal. If 
we get too hot the blood-flow througn our skin is 
increased, so that it loses more heat, like the radia- 
tor of a car. If this is not enough we begin to sweat. 
We also take off clothes, go into cool places, and so 
On.» The most obvious examples of self-repair are 
the continual renewing of the skin, and the healing 
of wounds. And the most remarkable process of all 

The science of physiology is largely 
the account of how the tiniest details of our organiza- 
tion, for example, the amounts of dozens of different 
substances in the blood, arc exactly regulated. 
Now in a self-regulating machine some details, such 
as steam pressure, or speed or revolution, are regu 
lated, but most of the parts are solid; and have 4 


, 
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form and size fixed once for all. This is not so in a 
living being. Even solid parts, such as bones, are in a 
continual state of change. , In a full-grown man new 
materials are constantly being produced in them, and 
as constantly removed. The steadiness of form in an 
animal is more like that of a flame or a waterfall than 
that of a house or a statue. As we analyse life it 
scems to resolve itself into self-regulation with no 
permanent^` structures to act as regulators. We have 
got a long way from the idea of a machine. 

The machine theory also fails when we consider 
our minds. The mind has a unity of its own. Some- 
how the most varied elements, sensations, emotions, 
thought and will, are held together. And yet in 
spite of this unity the mind depends completely on 
the body. If you cut off the blood supply from parts 
of the brain, the most intelligent man becomes a 
hopeless idiot. An attack of lethargic encephalitis 
often turns a previously good child into a little crimi- 
nal. Serious damage to’ the frontal lobes may para- 
lyse initiative. An injury to other parts of the 
brain may wipe out special faculties, such as memory 
for places or words. The mind depends on the brain, 
but it has a` unity of a quite different kind to any- 
thing found in a machine. 

Life, then, seems to be a synthesis of two oppo- 
sites, mechanism and individuality. A man 1s a 
machine, and at the same time an individual. There 


is nothing really surprising in this. We find the 


2 


‘same union of opposites everywhere. Wood is both 


hard and soft. If it were not hard we could not use 
it for furniture. If it were not soft we could not 
cut it. We can ask of any living thing how much is 
it a machine, and how much an individual? And 
For we find that 
both in the life of the individual and in the evolu- 
tion of races, there is generally, though not always, 


, 
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a progress from mechanism to individuality. 

A plant is not much of an individual. You can 
cut a geranium or a potato in two, and both parts 
will grow. You can graft-a rose on to a briar, or 
even a tomato on to a deadly nightshade. The 
lower animals are the same. You can graft two sea 
anemones together, or cut a flat-worm into several 


‘bits, all of which will live. You cannot do this with 


the higher animals when they are very fully grown. 
But you can when they are very young. Cut a frog 
in two and both halves will die. But cut its egg in 
two at a certain stage, and you will get two rather 
small tadpoles. Even a human embryo at a very 
early stage may divide into and give two so-called 
“identical ’ twins. 

So we can say that life is “something between 
mechanism and individuality, but seems to strive 
towards greater individuality or oneness. 


N 
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NOTES AND EXERCISES 


r 

39 Descartes. French philosopher and mathematician (1596- 
1650). 

65 governors. Parts of a machine which control speed automati- 

cally. 

66 self-regulating. Which regulates itself. 

78 iris. The doloured part of the eye. 

87 molecule. A group of atoms which are held together by elec- 
tricity; e.g. a molecule of water is composed of two atoms 

of hydrogen and one atom of oxygen (H,O). 

95 go the whole hog. A slang expression meaning ‘ go the whole 
way’. 

113 grafted. Joined by cutting both and then tying them to one 
another until they grow together. 

126 self-perpetuating. Able to reproduce themselves. 

131 radiator. The thing at, the front of the car which is filled 
with water and cools the engine by allowing the heat to 
escape into the outside air. 

137 physiology. The study of how living things function normally, 

161 lethargic encephalitis. A disease of the brain and nerves which 
causes sleepiness and damages the brain and nerves. 

163 frontal lobes. Parts of the brain which project at the front. 

164 initiative. The ability to decide to do things oneself instead 
of always waiting for other people to tell one what to do. 

183 geranium. A kind of flower, or the plant that produces it. 

184 briar. Wild rose. i 

185 deadly nightshade. A poisonous plant. 

186-7 sea A ie Caia which live on rocks in the sea and 

i look like flowers. ara 

187 flat-worm. A worm such as the tape-worm, which is long and 

F rather flat, like a ribbon. 

feos tadpoles. a before they lose their tails and grow legs. 

eh. 0 
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193 embryo. A baby before it is born. 
Look these words up if you do not know their meanings: 


A 


blood-flow, coal-gas, disarranged, full-grown, identical, idiot, 
measurable, oneness, regulators, skull, snowman, stop, syn. 
thesis, the higher animals, the lower animals. 


Vocasutary. Type (iii). See page x. 
capable, consists, elements, fibres, focus, inclincd, lens, mus, 
cles, paralyse, philosophers, regulates, resemblance, strive, 
theory, transmit. ` 

A nerve — of a very large number of —, each of which 
can — messages separately. It is such messages that, for ex- 
ample, cause the — in the eye to — light in a way that shows 
a considerable — to the action of a camera. It is through the 
nerves than an animal — its body. Ifa disease happens to — 
these nerves, so that they cease to function, the brain is no 
longer — of controlling the — of the body. Some — have 
put forward the — that animals are only machines; but I am — 
to think that this is wrong, because a living body is composed 
of — which cannot be taken apart and then put together 
again like the parts of a machine; and because living things 
continually — towards individuality. 


Worp Burtpine. See page x. 
The state of revolving 

The fact of evolving 

Causing doubt 


eee things into their different classes 
nterlere with the arrangement (of 

Which can be measured ; eet) 
Which regulates itself 

The fact of resembling i 

The way in which something bekaves 

The fact of bcing an individual 


r 
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C Purases. Sece page x. 


1 Iam not in touch a alive. 
2 Ihad difficulty a b examining. 
3 Jane’s ideas are worth > c in answering that ques- 
tion. 
4 John is inclined d into self-regulation. 
5 Life resolves itself e of cells. 7 
z 6 Life-strives f of pumping 1,000 gallons 
1 s a minute. 
7 Oxygen can keep the g to the patient’s liver. 
patient i 
8 The human body is built h to think that you were 
up right. 
9 This machine is capable i towards oneness. 
10 You must avoid injury j with your brother. 


D Structures. Examine the uses of the various passive tenses 

| in lines 10, 20, 23 & 24, 30, 37 & 38, 41, 50, 62, 84, 85, 88, 

| 90 & 91, 92, 109 and 147 of the story. Then copy out the 
following paragraph, putting each verb in brackets into the 
correct tense, active or passive: 

It used to (think) that parts of one human body (cannot 
take) out and (transfer) to another living body, but experi- 
ments which (carry) out during the past few years, since 
Professor Haldane wrote, (show) that it is possible to do this 
under certain conditions, and further successes (may expect) 
in the years to (come). When such experiments (not yet — 
successfully make), people (think) that one living human 
body (not accept) a graft from another body. Then success 
(achieve) with grafts from one twin to another; and finally it 
(demonstrate) that successful grafts (can _make) between 

DI people who are not twins, and even from animals to humans, 
provided the right types of organ (choose). This (open) up 
“ wonderfu? prospects for the future. 


a 
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E Comprenension. Give short answers to the following ques. 
tions: 


l 


What examples does Professor Haldane give of nouns 
that do not really correspond to ‘ things’ ? 

What connection do these examples have with the prob- 
lem Professor Haldane is discussing here? 


` How do we know that life is not the same as breath? 


Why is it not true to say that anything that moves it- 
self is alive? 


“In what ways is a living body like a machine? 


How do we know that events inside a cell also work very 
much like a machine? 

What are the five main differences between a machine 
and a living body given by Professor Haldane? 

What examples does he give of self-regulation in (a) a 
machine and (b) a living body? 

What examples does he give ‘of self-repair? 

How does his reference to lethargic encephalitis help his 
argument? 

“Individual’ comes from a Latin word meaning ‘ some- 
thing undivided’. How do lines 182-195 illustrate what 
Professor Haldane says in lines 178-181? 


F Composttion. Write short compositions on the following 
subjects: 


l 


3 


Do you think that the old grammatical definition ‘a noun 

is the name of a person, animal or thing” is scientifically 

accurate? Why? 

‘ie does your religion say about death? Does it sa¥ 
t something leaves the body at death? If so, what, 


- and where does it go? 


Describe any successful grafts from one boily to another 


P 
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NOTES AND EXERCISES 3r 
(living) body that you have read about recently. What 
are the difficulties? 
4 Describe any recent, ” successful eeperintes to create life 
© out of a test-tube’ that you have read about. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SCIENCE 


f 


E. N. DAC. ANDRADE AND JULIAN 
HUXLEY 


"Science and Popular Misconceptions 


One of the main reasons why wrong ideas and use- 


less practices can grow up is ignorance. Among 

primitive tribes today, as was the case too in pre- 

historic times, there is hardly any scientific know- 

5 ledge, everything is mysterious. The sun rises and 

sets and the moon changes; but people have no idea 

why, or what are the relations of the heavenly bodies 

to the earth, No one knows anything about the 

natural causes of rain or drought, storms or earth- 

10 quakes, famine or disease. Thus everything is put 

down to mysterious influences by magic or by good 

and bad spirits. Such ideas cannot very well be 

called superstitious so long as no better explana- 

tion is available, But reason may show that they 

15 are false; and finally, when scientific knowledge 

demonstrates the way things really work, the ideas 

of magic or spirit-influence can be seen to be mere 
superstitions. 

So, as science progresses, superstition ought to 

20 grow less. On the whole, that is true. But it is 

surprising how superstitions linger on. If we are 

tempted to look down on savage tribes and other 

nations for holding such ideas, we should remember 

i: that even today, among the most civilized nations, 

great many equally stupid superstitions exist an 


are believed in by a is worth 
making a list of Bee rool. ey 


about. Some peo 


le will i i ir een at 
table; o P not sit down’ thirt 


then will not light three cigarettes from one 
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match, or do not like to start anything important 30 
on a Friday, or refuse to walk under a ladder; many 
people buy charms and talfsmans because they think 
they will bring them luck. Perhaps you yourself 
. are inclined to believe in some of these ideas! Try 
to find out if there is really anything in any of them, 35 
and what reasons there may be for people believing 
in them. 
° Probably thë most terrible example of supersti- 
tion is the belief in witchcraft. In Western Europe, 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, over 40 
three-quarters of a million people were killed, mostly 
after being tortured, because they were found guilty 
of witchcraft—something for which today we can 
find no scientific evidence. When people give reasons 
for persecuting others, we ought to be very sure that 45 
their reasons are not merely superstitions, or based 
on false principles. 
In addition, even in civilized nations today, many 
actions take place and laws are made on the basis 
of principles which are just as much unproved 50 
assumptions as were many of those of the philoso- 
phies of the Middle Ages. For instance, it is often 
held as a principle that white people are by nature 
superior to people of other colours.’ This is rather 
like the ‘principle of perfection’ we have just men- 55 
tioned. In the same sort of way the ancient Greeks 
believed themselves by nature superior to the 
barbarians of Northern and Western Europe. The 
only way to see if there is anything in such a principle 
is to make scientific studies of numbers of white and 60 
black and brown people under different conditions 
of life and education and find out just what they 
can and cannot achieve. Stabs 
It is, however, true that the increase of scientific 
knowledge dors reduce superstition and also base- 


less guessing and useless argument and practices. 
a 
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Civilized people do not argue and get angry about 
what water is composed of: the composition of 
water is known, and there is no argument about it, 
70 They may be frightened at a volcanic eruption or 
an outbreak of plague; but they do not try ‘to calm . 
the anger of mysterious powers to stop the eruption, 
or blame the plague on the sins of their enemies 
or on the plotting of witchcraft. i 
75 These are examples of the fact that the advance 
of science necessarily changes our general ideas. We 
will mention one or two other examples. The ad- 
vance of astronomical science has entirely changed 
our views as to the place of man in nature. Before 
80 the time of Copernicus it was universally believed 
that the universe was quite a small thing, that the 
earth was its centre, that the sun and moon existed to 
give light to our world, and that they and the stars 
travelled round the earth. Since then, there have 
85 been many changes in our, ideas until now we know 
that the carth travels round the sun; that the sun 
is only one of millions of stars, which are scattered 
in space ‘at distances of millions of millions of miles; 
that all the stars we see make up only a single star- 
90 family, and that there are millions of other similar 
star-families swimming in space at almost inconceiv- 
able distances, but visible through’ our telescopes 4 
spiral nebulae. We can no longer think of man oF 
his home as in any way central, or as being anything 
95 but very insignificant compared with the universe 
as a whole.... 


There are many other ways in which scientific 
knowledge has changed general ideas—for instance 
about heredity, and disasters like earthquakes, a" 
100 disease, and the religious beliefs of primitive peoples 
—but we have not space to go into them here. When 

studying history it is a good exercise to try tO trace 


i 
t 
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F the effects of scientific advance on the ideas preva 
r lent in different periods. 
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Science and the Control of Nature 


But science not only ‘provides knowledge about 105 
nature: it also provides meahs for controlling nature. 
So besides general ideas, science also affects prac- 
tical affairs and everyday life. Perhaps the most 
obvious example concerns transport. Up to the end 
of the eighteenth century, transport on land differed 110 
‘very little from what it had been in Roman times. 
. A Roman officer in second-century Britain could get 
from London to York just about as quickly and 
| comfortably as an eighteenth century gentleman. 
> Owing to the compass and to improved design of 115 
{ ships, sca transport had improved a little, but not 
e very much. Then came the invention of the steam- 
0 engine, and its improvement, which was dependent 
s on the general scientific knowledge of the time. 
e Steamships, and railways with steam engines, com- 120 
v pletely changed the business of travel and of the 
n transport of goods. The internal combustion engine, 


d again based on the scientific study of heat and how 

$3 it is generated by gas explosions, made possible first 

r- the motor-car-and the Diesel engine and then the aero- 125 

ar plane. Now people are talking of the possibility of 

y- flying at five hundred miles an hour or more by 

as means of rocket-propulsion in the thin higher layers 

or of the atmosphere. It is interesting to note dəwn 

ng the highest speeds possible for land, sea and air 130 

rse travel every ten years from 1820 to the present day. 
Similarly with communications. Not only did 

fic the steam-engine, and then the aeroplane, speed up 

cê the sending of letters and newspapers, but the dis- 

nd | coveries about electricity made possible first the tele- 135 

les graph, then the telephone, then wireless, and today 

en | television is just about to become practical. As a 

ace result of science, the possibilities of tying the world 


together by quick transmission of facts and ideas 
ave completely changed in less than a century. 140 
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Or again, think of the lighting of houses and 
streets, candles—oil lampş—gas—arc - lights—electric 
filament lamps—and now vapour-discharge light- 
ing. Or sanitation—all it means to have pure water 
in every house. Or the differences betwcen a sur- 
gical operation before anaesthetics and aseptic 
methods, and a surgical operation today. Not only 
has science provided all kinds of new" substances, 
and machines and sources of power, but in so doing 
it has changed our everyday life. 

However, we should not imagine that the prac- 
tical applications of science are always necessarily a 
benefit. We have already described how recklessly 
men are exploiting the resources of nature. This 
waste would not be possible but for the applications 
of science. Our industrial civilization makes new 
demands for sources of power: mining responds 
with increased activity and new scientific methods 
for getting coal and oil rnore cheaply and more 
quickly. Improved transport brings men more easily 
into the remote parts of the carth, and enables them 
to kill the wild creatures. The applied science 
which makes it possible for everyone to have their 
morning newspaper causcs the reckless cutting down 
of forests to provide wood for making paper from. 

Again, without science, modern civilization woul 
be impossible, Applied science transports people 
from their home to their work and back, provides 
them with concentrated fuel in the form of coal to 
heat their homes and run their factories (wood fuel 
could not have done the job), brings them refrige! 
ated food from the countryside and even from dis- 
tant countries, gives them sanitation and pure water 
and so on. But once big modern cities have thus 
come into being they bring new problems. Smoke 
is one of them. Burning raw coal catses smoke tO 
hang like a pall over most industrial cities. The 
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smoke contains acids which eat into buildings and 
damage plant-life: it is dirty, so that more cleaning 
and washing are necessary;*it forms a haze, and so 


„cuts off the ultra-violet rays of the sun, which we 


now know are important for health; it makes it 
easier for fogs to form, and causes them to be dark 
and dense and full of harmful substances; and these 
fogs are the cause of much unnecessary disease. 

Health is another problem of modern city life. 
Apart from the danger due to smoke, cheap foods 
are often deficient in one or other of the vitamins 
necessary for‘ health, either because science has found 
a way of manufacturing a cheap substitute (like mar- 
garine for butter) which docs not naturally contain 
vitamins, or because’ the method of manufacture 
(like some kinds of canning) or the method of trans- 
port (like some kinds of refrigeration) destroys the 
vitamins originally present. Also it is often diffi- 
cult to get enough sunlight, fresh air, and exercise 
in a big city. 

Largely as a result of these facts, the people of 
industrial nations are very far from healthy. For 
instance, in our own country, nearly three-quarters 
of the children have decayed teeth, and nearly a 
quarter have something the matter with their ears. 
Certainly more than half (probably a good deal more) 
are considerably less tall and heavy than they might 
be. Certainly more than half of the whole popula- 
tion, grown-ups as well as children, are much more 
liable to diseases of many kinds than they would be 
if they ate the right kind of food and lived in healthy 
Surroundings. J 

So science, as the result of its past advances, has 
new demands made upon it in the present. It must, 
for instance, find out how to develop smokeless pa 
fom coal, how to preserve the vitamins im canne 


ad refrigerated foods, how to put vitamins into 


* a 
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foods which lack them, and so on. Already a great 
advance has been made with both these problems, 
The best modern methods of canning and refri- 
gerating foods leave their vitamins as well as their 
taste almost unaltered. We can now burn coal at cen- 
tral generating stations to produce electricity, or 
treat it to produce gas and coke and tar, or treat 
it in other ways to produce petrol and smokeless 
household fuel. It remains to make the results of 
these methods cheap enough for everybody to enjoy, 
and also to persuade people to abandon their old 
habits.: 

Similarly, in past centuries, the crowding together 
of people into big cities with no proper sanitary 
arrangements made it possible for certain infectious 
diseases to spread much faster than with a scattered 
population; and the result was that from time to 
time terrible plagues broke out. One of the last in 
England was the Great Plague of London: in 1665, 
when 70,000 people died. Since that time, better 
sanitation and stricter precautions against infection, 
formed on the basis of scientific knowledge, have pre- 
vented such plagues occurring again in the cities of 
civilized countries. .. . 

_At the moment, the most urgent needs of out 
situation concern social affairs and social systems- 
While we have found out a great deal about har- 
nessing the forces of lifeless nature, and also can 
control animals and plants (such as disease germs, 
insect pests, crop plants and domestic animals) quite 
reasonably well, various social processes are giving 
the world a great deal of serious trouble. 

For instance, something is wrong. when factories 
have to slow down production, and yet there are 
millions of unemployed; and when good wheat lan 
is not cultivated, or good coffee is burnt instead 0 
being sold, or good fish thrown back into the s¢4 
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‘and yet there are millions of people not getting 


enough food. Something is wrong when terrible 
wars are still possible, or when people, as in some 
countries, are not allowed sto say what they really 
think, or, to know what is redlly going on. À 

We have to decide to find out why such things 
happen, and what are the scientific reasons for them, 
and then to use our knowledge to control social 
affairs more ẹfficiently. 
` But to makesany big change in social affairs will 
not be possible unless the right sort,of ideas are 
widespread in the population. People must be pre- 
pared for change: they must be willing to think 
about social affairs in a scientific way, without vio- 
lent feelings and prejudices, so that they can decide 
impartially what sort of change would be bad and 
what would be good.’ They must learn that science 
is not merely something which deals’ with physics 
and chemistry or with, the way plants and animals 
live; science can also deal with human life, and the 
scientific spirit is just as important in human affairs 
as in the laboratory or the workshop.... 

Human ways of life have steadily changed. About 
ten thousand years ago, man lived entirely by hunt- 
ing. A settled civilized life only began when agri- 
culture was discovered. From that time to this, 
civilization has “always been changing. Ancient 
Egypt—Greece—the Roman Empire—the Dark Ages 
and the Middle Ages—the Renaissance—the age Of 
modern scicnce and of modern nations—one has suc- 
ceeded the other; and history has never stood still. 
Even if we try to do nothing, we cannot prevent 
change. During the last few years change has been 
even more rapid than usual. The Great War, the 
Peace Treaties, the rise of wircless and flying, the 


Tevolutions in Russia and Germany, the world crisis, 


with unemployment and the new ideas it is putting 
t 
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into people’s minds—all these have been chan 
the world under our eyes. 

In the past, people have usually been unconscious 
of social changes until they have happened. Now 
many people are realizing that changes are happen- 
ing. The next step is to study economic and social 
change, and find out how ‘to control it deliberately, 
instead of letting it control our life by just happen- 
ing. And for that, science is needed. Without 
science and the scientific spirit, we *shall just drift 
along; with their aid, man may be able to learn 
how. to control his own destiny. 


i 
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NOTES AND EXERCISES 


misconceptions. Wrong ideas about something. 


3-4 prehistoric. Before history. 


9 
32 


45 
58 
70 
80 
93 
99 
122 


125 


128 
142 


143 
143 


146 
, 146 
171 
177 


drought (pronouncedjdraut/). Serious shortage of water. 

charms and talismans. Things which are supposed to have 
magic powers. ° 

persecuting, Treating cruelly. 

barbarians. Uncivilized people. 

eruption. When fire, etc., comes out of a volcano. 

Copernicus. Polish astronomer’ (1473-1543) who put forward 
the theory that the earth and the planets move round the 
sun. 

nebulae. Plural.of ‘ nebula’, a group of stars which are so far 
away that they look like an indistinct patch of light. 

heredity. The inheritance of physical and mental charac- 
teristics. 

the internal combustion engine. The type of engine which is 
driven by explosions inside it. 

Diesel engine. An internal combustion engine in which the 
explosions are caused, not by an electric spark, but by 
compression. This engine was invented by a German 
engineer, Rudolf Diesel (1858-1913). 

rocket-propulsion. Using a rocket to make something go. 

arc-lights. Lamps whose very bright light is produced by 
electricity crossing a gap. 

filament. A very thin wire. 

vapour-discharge lighting. Lights in which the electric lamps 
use a gas to make them burn more brightly. 

anaesthetics. Drugs which make one unconscious. —_ 
aseptic. ` Free from any. germs, Ete. which can cause disease. 
refrigerated. Kept cold so that it does not go bad. 

pall. A large, heavy, black cloth such as is used at funerals. 


A 
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ultra-violet. Whose wave-length is shorter than that of the 
colour violet, so that it cannot be scen by the human eye. 

margarine. A substitute for butter which is made from animal 
or. vegetable fats. 

canning. Sealing things into cans to preserve them. 

refrigeration. Keeping things cold so as to prevent them 
going bad. 

tur. A black substance made from coal which becomes very 
sticky when it is heated. It is used in making roads. 

Renaissance. A period in the history of European civilization 
(14th to 16th Centuries) when the art, literature, science, 
etc. of the Middle Ages gave way to other ideas inspired 
by a study of Ancient Greek civilization. 

destiny. Fate, future. 


Look these words up if you do not know their meaning: 


applied science, astronomical, coke, famine, haze, 
impartially, lifeless, outbreak, plague, sanitation, sanitary, 


smokeless, superstitions, superstitious, tortured, vitamins, 
witchcraft. 


A Vocasutary. Type (ii). See page ix. 


l abandon a cease 
2 benefit b continue 
3 deficient in c disadvafitage 
4 demonstrate d easy to imagine 
5 domestic e fail to show 
6 ignorance f friend 
7 inclined g go before 
8 inconceivable h important 
9 insignificant i knowledge 
10 linger on j modern 
ll pest k provide 
12 prevalent l react 


e 
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13 primitive m 
14 respond n 
15 succeed i o 


B Worb Buipine. See page x. 
Something that one assumes 
Having to do with volcanoes 

Which it is impossible to concewe of 
The fact Of transmitting 

Having to do with surgery 

What happens when people revolt 
Which is spread widely ‘ 
The state of not being employed 
Which is not alive 

Which is kept in a refrigerator 


_ C Purasss. See page x. 
| 1 I did not have any a 
reason 
i 2 His absence was þput b 
i down 
3 New demands are cons- c 
tantly being made 
4 That is the reason d 
5 The car enables us e 


6 The progress of the car f 
was dependent 


7 These people do not g 
have any belicf 

8 Those are my views h 

i 

j 


9 We were frightened 
10 You must take precautions 


s 


125 


unlikely 
which did not exist 
wild 


against the disease. 
as to superstitions. 


at the sudden noise. 


for saying what I said. 

in magic. 

on the invention of the 
internal combustion en- 
gine. 

to live a long way from 
our work. 

to illness. 

upon our railways. 

why I was absent. 


D` Structures. Examine the uses of be able to, can, cannot, 
could, have to, may, might, must, ought to, 


should and will in lines 
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2, 12, 14, 17, 19, 23, 28, 63, 93, 112, 151, 171, 204, 211, 248, 
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263, 283 and 299 of The Influence of Science, and explain why 
each is used in the places in which it appears. 


ComprEHENsION. Give short answers to the following ques- , 


tions: 


-1 


2 


11 


12 


What do primitive people consider to be the causes of 
natural occurrences? 7 p 
What examples are given in the above piece of super- 
stitions continuing to exist in civilized countries? 

How does the reference to witchcraft help the writers’ 
argument? 

What example of an unproved assumption is given in 
this piece? How could it really be proved to be true 
or untrue? 

How has the advance of astronomical science reduced 
the importance of man? 

What made a sudden increase in the speed of land and 
sea travel possible? 

What would a note of the highest speeds possible for 
land, sea and air travel every ten years from 1820 to the 
present day show? 

In what ways are the practical applications of science 
not a benefit? s 

What are the advantages of modern concentrated fuel? 
What are its disadvantages? 

What bad effects does the advance of science have on 
people’s health ? 

How do the past advances of science make new demands 
upon it in the present? 

What examples are given in this piece to prove that “ the 


most urgent needs of our situation concern social affairs 
and social systems’ ? 


e 


6 
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13 What ‘ right sort of ideas’ are necessary before any big 
change in social affairs can be made? 

14 What is the big difference between people in the pastand ` 
people today with regard to social changes? 

15 How can man learn to control his own destiny ? 


> 


Composition. Write short compositions on the following 

subjectss 

1 What superstitions do you believe in? What ones do 
relatives, friends or acquaintances of yours believe in? 
Is there really anthing in any of them? What reasons 
are there for people believing in them? 

2 Do you believe in witches or other people with super- 
natural powers? Why? Do you know any people who 
do? Ifyou do, give their reasons for their belief. 

3 Do you know of any section of society (e.g. Jews, negroes 
and ‘ untouchables’) who are unjustly treated in some 
countries nowadays? What are the reasons for this 
persecution ? 

4 Do you think that some races are by nature superior to 
others? What are your reasons for this belief? 

5 Do you think that the invention of the steam-engine, the 
internal combustion engine and the Diesel engine was a 
good thing or a bad thing? Give your reasons. 

G Do you think that we are better off now that we have 
rapid means of communication than we were before we 
had them? Why? i 

7 Do you.think that the widespread killing of wild animals 
and reckless cutting down of forests are a reasonable 
price to pay for progress? Why? aes 

8 Do you think that people live healthier lives in a modern ; 
city than they did in the countryside a hundred years 


ago? (Give your reasons. 


ê 


n 
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9 Why do the things mentioned in lines 247-256 happen 


in the modern world? l 
10 What do you think of the sort of changes mentioned 


in lines 261-273? What de your relatives, friends and 
acquaintances think of them? 


r 
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PRINCIPLES OF; GOOD WRITING 
L. A, HILL 


To write well, you have to be able to write clearly- 

> and logically, and you cannot do this unless you 
can think clearly and logically too. If you can- 
not do this yet, you should train yourself to do it by 
taking particular problems and following them 
through, point by point, to a solution, without leav- 
ing anything out and without avoiding any difficul- 
ties that you mect. 

For example, yeu may take the problem ‘ What 
do I mean when I say that I am a free person?’ and 
then try to find a solution along something like the 
following lines: ‘Am I free to do anything I like? 
No, I am not free to fly to Mars, for example. 
My freedom is limited to what is possible. Am I 
then free to do anything that it is possible for me 
to do? No, I am not free to kill my neighbour, for 
example. My freedom is limited to what is possible 
and legal, But am I not in fact free to kill my 
neighbour provided I can do it without being found 
out? Well, yes, in fact I am. My freedom is there- 
fore limited to what is possible and legal, unless I 
can avoid being found out in something illegal. 
Why are there legal limitations to my freedom ? 
Because if I were free to do harm to others, thereby 
limiting their freedom, they too would be free to 
do me harm; and under these conditions, I woul 
have less chance of freedom than if I and everybody 
‘else accepted certain legal limitations on our free- 
dom in order to protect the latter against arbitrary 


“interference by others. Ete.’ 


` 
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At first, yéu may find .clear, step-by-step thought 
very difficult. You may find that your mind conti- 
nually wanders. But practice will improve your | 
ability to think clearly and logically. f 

In order to increase your vocabulary and to im- ` 
prove your powers of expression, you should read 
widely and carefully, and keep a notebook in which 
to write down words and expressions that particularly “ 
strike you; for example, sparkle, glitter, twinkle, blaze, 
gleam; butcher-blue eyes, relax into delicious indolence. Use 
a good dictionary to help you with the exact meanings 
and uses of words. 

Always remember that regular and frequent prac- 
tice is essential if you are to learn to write well. You 
learn to write by writing. It is no good waiting 
until you have an inspiration before you write. 
Even with the most famous writers, inspiration is 
rare. Writing is 99 per cent hard work and 1 per 
cent inspiration, so the sooner you get into the habit 
of disciplining yourself to write, the better. 

If you keep your eyes and ears open, you will find 
plenty of things to write about around you. Often 
a little piece of conversation heard in the street can 
start you thinking along interesting new lines. Imagine 


x 


that you are a stranger who is not familiar with the 


things that you see around you, and start from there. 
Read the news 


are examples of 
it which can 
short stories. 


Keep a notebook in wl 


paper carefully. Every day there 
_ human joy and human tragedy in 
give you ideas for articles, essays Or 


r uch to put down things 
that you notice, or ideas that come to you when you 
are out walking, when you are reading a book or a 
magazine, or at any other time. 
ideas in the bath, or when 
night. Unless they write t 
they often forget them. 


Some people get“ 
they wake up during the 
hese ideas down at once, 
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l Try to develop a warm, human understanding 
of people, their problems, their joys and their sor- 70 
rows, so that you are genĝincly interested in every- 
| one you meet and every incident you see. You will 
then find material for your work as a writer where 
before you could perhaps see nothing of interest. 
To be a successful writer, you must write inte- 75 
restingly; but different kinds of people have different 
 jnterests, and it is most unlikely that you will be 
able to appeal to all of them. You therefore have 
| to know exactly what type of reader you are writ- 
ing for, and exactly what kinds of things interest 80 


; such a reader. 
By carefully reading magazines which are written 


for particular kinds of readers (e.g. women’s maga- 
zines, magazines for teenagers, magazines for well- 
educated men), you can find out the things that 85 
interest particular types of readers. 

Most people are interested in the present. Even 
when they read about the past or the future, it is 
the latter’s connections with, or relevance to, the 
present that particularly interests them. You should 90 
therefore choose subjects of topical interest—the 

latest fashions in some particular field, problems 


which worry people nowadays, and so on. You should 
write about Christmas when people are making 
preparations for this festival, and about summer holi- 95 
days when the summer is approaching. À 

As much as possible, choose subjects of which you 
have personal experience. You will be able to write 
on these much more convincingly and with greater 
authority than on subjects about which you have only 100 
second-hand information. ; 
Presentation is of very great importa h 
writing. Your opening paragraph should arrest the 
reader’s attention and show him what you are wrung 


about and why. If you are going tO give the reader 105 


nce in good 


3 
` 
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some information, tell him what subject you are 
going to deal with. If you are going to argue jn 
support of a particular ,point of view, say what 
this point of view is. There is no harm in startlin 


the reader in this first paragraph by putting for. ' 


ward a new and apparently paradoxical point of 
view, provided you have convincing arguments to 
support it in the rest of what you write. - > 

The main body of your piece of writing should 
collect together and present the ideas promised in 
the first paragraph, or give good arguments to support 
the view put forward there. You should come to the 
point at once, say what you promised to say, avoiding 
irrelevant material, and then finish. 

Your last paragraph or sentence should bring 
what you have written to a neat, satisfying end, leav- 


ing the reader with a clear idea of what you have 
been saying. 


To write interestingly, you must yourself be in- 
tensely interested in what you are writing, and you 
must convey this fecling of eagerness to your readers. 
You must also believe intensely in what you are 
writing, and convince your readers of your 
honesty. You cannot arouse their interest and sym- 
pathy unless they feel that you yourself are inte- 
rested, and that you feel strongly about what you are 
saying. 

Do not, however, force u 


your own private problems which few, if any, other 
people share. People are very interested in problems 
which they too face, or which they may easily have to 
face in the near future, but they do not want to read 
the personal complainings and protests of someone 
whom they consider a crank, or whom they suspect 
of being mentally unbalanced, > 

Do not strive to create an impression. Forget 
about yourself, think only of the reader, and write 


pon the reader those of 
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t 
naturally, avoiding self-consciousness. If you have 
something interesting to write about and can ex- 
press it clearly, simply and with the human touch, 145 
| jt is sure to appeal to some classes of readers. But 
__. if you deliberately try to copy a style which is not 
your own, this will quickly become obvious to the 
reader, he will feel that you are not sincere, and he 
will not go on reading what you have written. As 150 
` you read mere and more works written in a parti- 
cular style, your own will gradually change; but 
this will be a natural process, and your new style will 
be yours, because it comes up from your uncon- 
scious, unlike a style which you are deliberately 155 
copying. 
This does not mean that you should not culti- 
vate vivid expression. If you train yourself to see 
and hear things keenly and responsively, as an artist 
or a musician does, you will be able to describe 160 
them vividly yet without artificiality. 
It is best to write simply and in a conversational 
tone. Clean, plain English is the fashion these days, 
and an elaborate, decorated style is quite out of date. 
Avoid jargon (e.g. re your letter to hand meaning 165 
‘with reference to the letter which I have received 
from you’) and officialese (e.g. it is apprehended that 
meaning ‘I suppose’), hackneyed expressions (e.g. 
Adams ale for ‘water’ and do one’s level best for 
‘do the best one can’), rhetorical flourishes (e.g. 170 
This is a subject of great importance to many people 
nowadays, and therefore one which I feel I should 
discuss seriously and _ honestly. The reader knows 
whether he thinks it important or not; and he cer- 
tainly does not need to be told that, if it is of great 175 
importance, it deserves to be discussed seriously and 
honestly), empty verbiage (e.g. I feel obliged to add 
that, doubtless, many people appreciate that it is a 
“matter of “the greatest importance that information 


10 


5 
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about possible cases of cruelty to children should be 
passed on to the appropriate authorities immediately, 
in which the first 20 words-are empty verbiage) and 
circumlocutions (e.g. J -will cause investigations to 
be made with a view to ascertaining the information, 
instead of ‘ I will find out’). 

. Prefer the concrete to the abstract word when- 
ever possible, be definite, call a spade a spade, and 


avoid euphemisms. The latter have ben called the ° 


Cult of Cosiness, which means the pretence that 
everything is all right when it is not. In Hitler’s 
Germany, for example, the expression special 
treatment was used as a euphemism for torture and 
murder of the most savage kinds. 

Here is an example, taken from Dickens’s novel 
David Copperfield, of the sort of things, to avoid: 


My dear Sir, 

Years have elapsed, since I had an opportunity 
of ocularly perusing the lineaments, now familiar to 
the imaginations of a considerable portion of the 
civilized world. But, my dear sir, though estranged 
(by the force of circumstances over which I have 
had no control) from the personal society of the 
friend and companion of my youth, | have not been 
unmjndful of his soaring flight. Nor have I been 
debarred from participating in the intellectual feasts 
he has spread before us. i 

I cannot, therefore, allow of the departure from 
this place of an individual whom we mutually res- 
pect and esteem, without, my dear sir, taking this 
public opportunity of thanking you, on my own be- 


half, and, I may undertake to add, on that of the, 


whole of the inhabitants of Port Middlebay, for the 


gratification of which you are the, ministering . 


agent, 


r 
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Go on, my dear sir! You are not unknown here, 215 
you are not unappreciated. Though ‘remote’, we ; 
are neither ‘unfriended’, melancholy’, nor (I may s 
add) ‘slow’. Go on, my dear sir, in your eagle 
course! The inhabitants of Port Middlebay may 
at least aspire to watch ‘iit, with delight, with enter- 220 
tainment, with instruction! Among the eyes ele- 
vated towards you from this end of the globe, will 


` 


ever be found, while it has light and life, 


The 
Eye 225 
Appertaining to 
Wilkins Micawber, 
Magistrate. 


We should now write, instead of the above, some- 
thing like this: : 230 


Dear Sir, 

It is many years since I last had an opportunity to 
see you, and,you have now become famous through- 
out a considerable part of the civilized world. 
Although circumstances beyond my control have 235 
made it impossible for me to continue the close asso- 
ciation with you which I enjoyed in my youth, I 
have followed your progress and read your books 
with great pleasure. i 

Now hat you are leaving Port Middlebay, I 240 
would therefore like to thank you, on my own be- 
half and on behalf of the inhabitants of this town, 
for the pleasure you have given us, and to wish you 
ev i ure. 
even greater success in the fut Yours faithfully; 245 


etc. 


9 
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Avoid stating the obvious; e.g. your readers do 
not want to be told that aeroplanes sometimes crash, 
or that children learn from their parents as well as 
from their teachers. s 

Use the same style throughout whatever you are 
writing. If you are writing formally, do not intro- 
duce slang expressions; and if you are writing in a 
conversational style, do not introduce literary or 
learned expressions. A mixture of stylzs, such as the‘ 
following, is absurd: ‘In the absence, on home 
leave, of my boss, your application for sympathetic 
consideration of your claim to a pension has been 
pushed on to me. I have had no alternative but to 
give it the thumbs down, owing to the fact that 
your old man had ceased to be in the service of Her 
Majesty when he kicked the bucket.’ 

If, while you are writing, you cannot think of 
the right word at once, it is a good idea to put in 
another, or to leave a blank, so as not to interrupt 
your flow of thought. Then, when you have finished, 
you can go back and find exactly the right word for 
what you were trying to say. 

In any case, read your work over critically after 
you have finished it, replacing weak, vague, inexact 
words by others which say just what you mean. 
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29 arbitrary. Which is not based on laws which have been 
democratically voted. 
40 butcher-blue. Of the same colour as the blue stripes òn a 


9 butches’s apron. There is also the suggestion that it is a 
cold, heartless blue, because a bytcher’s job is cold and 
heartless. 


40 relax. Become less tense. 

84 teenagers. People aged between 13 and 20. 

165 jargon. Language which is ugly cr difficult to understand 

because it is unnecessarily technical. 

167 officialese. The special jargon used by government officials. 

168 hackneyed. Used so often that people are bored with them. 

170 rhetorical. Artificial and/or exaggerated. 

177 verbiage. A lot of unnecessary words. 

183 circumlocutions. Using a lot of words to say something that 

can be said in a few words. 

188 euphemisms. The opposite of calling a spade a spade; i.e. 
using polite, vague words in place of the plain, direct 
ones becayse the latter might shock people. 

the Cult of. Being devoted to; being a strong believer in. 

Cosiness. Being warm and comfortable, either physically, or 
mentally (here the latter). 

ocularly. With (my) eyes. 

perusing. Reading carefully. 

lineaments. Features (of the face). 

unmindful. Forgetful. 

gratification. Giving pleasure. : 

ministering. Who does the action mentioned. 

Appertaini:g. Belonging. 


> 
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253 slang. Language used in very informal conversation and 
letters, but not suitable for more formal occasions or 
for use in most types of writing. 

260 give it the thumbs down. A slang expression meaning ‘ reject 
it.’ o ; 

961 oldman. A slang expression for ‘ husband ’. 

962 kicked the bucket. A slang expression for ‘ died’. 


Look these words and phrases up if you do not know their meaning: 
ascertaining, aspire, call a spade a spade, crank, debarred, 
elapsed, elevated, esteem, estranged, indolence, melancholy, 
mutually, paradoxical, participating, pension, soaring, topical, 
vivid. 


A Vocasutary. Type (i). See page ix. 


l appropriate - a agree to do 

2 arouse b attempt to find some- 
; thing 

3 blank c empty space 

4 blaze d happening 

5 concrete e not abstract 

6 convincing f objection 

7 delicious g really 

8 genuinely h representing 

9 globe i shine like a star 

10 incident j shine like the sun at 


3 : noon on a very hot day 
11 investigation 


k stitu 
12 on behalf of 1 nie 
13 protest i 
c m tasting very good 
l4 twinkle n which will make people 
beli 
15 undertake o E 
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B Worp Buitpinc. See page x. 

In a way which follows logic 

In a way which appears to be so 

The fact of being artificial ` 

The fact of departing `., 

People who inhabit a place 

Something that limits one : 

af The fact ef interfering 

Who has a good education 

The way in which you present something 
Which is used in conversation 


Purases. See page x. 

1 Everybody suspects John a being found out. 

2 His kindness of heart b beyond my control. 
has become obvious 


3 I was late through cir- c for what I want to say. 
cumstances : 

4 I wasn’t able to con- 4 for young women. 
vince John 

5 Thete is no harm e in being humorous from 

time to time. 

6 This is the right word f of being a crank. 

7 This magazine is written & of my honesty. 

8 Such work improves h open. 
your ability f 

9 You must avoid i to his readers. 

10 You must keep your eyes Jj townite well. } 


and ears 


: ; i-colons 
D Srrucrures. Examine the use of commas and semi-co 

in lines J, 4, 9, 13, 94-6, 31, 39, 62-5; 69-71, 75-7, 83-5, ng 
& 119, 121, 133 & 134, 189, 191 and 252. Then copy ou 


lal 


s 
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the following piece, putting in commas and semi-colons where 
you think they are necessary: 

If you want to do well in Your examinations you need 
to be able to think for yourself which means not just fol- 
lowing the guide-books but writing what you think your- 
self. To learn to do this you have to practise for example 
you should practise criticising the guide-books. Few if any 
students do this. At first you will find it difficult but if you 
go on trying you will find clear independent thought be- ' 
comes easier. By discussing things with other students with 
your teachers and with any intelligent people you may meet 
you will find you can pick up a lot of new ideas but it is no 
good just accepting these ideas swallowing them undigested 
and then repeating them in the examination. That will not 
help much. If however you turn these ideas over in your 
mind accepting those which you-agree with and fitting them 
into your stock of knowledge and rejecting the others you 
may get somewhere. 


CoMPREHENSION. Write short answers to the following 

questions: 

1 What does the discussion about freedom illustrate? 

2 How can you increase your vocabulary and improve your 
powsrs of expression ? 

3 Why can you not learn to write well if you always wait 
for inspiration before you write? 

4 Where can you find ideas for your writing work? 

5 Why is it important to learn to sympathize with other 
people? 

6 Why is it necessary to know exactly whom you are _ 
writing for? 

7 Why is it necessary to be topical? ' e 

8 How should you present what you want to say? 


r 
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9 Why is it important to believe in what you are writing? 

10 Why is it necessary to avoid your own private prob- ; 
lems? ai . 

11 Why should you try to write naturally? 

12 What kind of style should you cultivate, and what kind 
should you avoid? 

13 Why should you avoid mixing styles? 

14 What ar the twelve main points dealt with by the writer 
of this piece? : 


Composition. Write short compositions on the following 

subjects: 

1 Have you ever had any work published in a newspaper, 
magazine or book? If so, describe the work, how you 
wrote it and how you got it published. 

2 Would you like to become a writer, full-time or part- 
time? If so, what sort of writing would you prefer to 
do, and where would you hope to get it published? 

3 Look at lines 75-86 of the piece. What particular kind 
of reader are you? What types of writing are you 
particularly interested in? 

4 How does the advice on style given in lines 162-188 fit 
in with your own views? How does it fit in with. 
Indian views on style? j : 

5 Give some further examples of (a) jargon, (b) officialese, 
(c) hackneyed expressions, (d) rhetorical flourishes, (e) 
empty verbiage, (f) circumlocutions, (g) euphemism and 
(h) mixture of styles. Then rewrite these in clear, plain 


English. 


s 


a 
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GAMES AS A THOROUGHLY 
HARMFUL INFLUENCE ON 
THE INDIVIDUAL | 


SIR OSBERT SITWELL 


Far, then, from preparing a boy for leadership in 
adult life, all that the school obsession for games 
really does is to offer a pleasant éxistence to him 
who likes playing them. To others, however, com- 
pulsory-games come as a disaster, as well as a bore. 
(I join the words together with a hyphen, since for 
them—as for modern methods of fighting a war— 
a new name should be invented, both having long 
ago grown out of their present ones.) When once 
they become compulsory, they cease to be games, 
and, with that, all their virtue—for what it was 
worth—dies. Indeed, upon the individual, they 
exercise as deeply harmful an effect as upon a coun- | 
try. For example: how cruelly ugly they are to 
look at, with the single possible exception of lawn 
tennis, a harmless, silly, rather pretty way of wast- 
ing time! Consider cricket: it does not even 
possess the dramatic exciting side to it—and cer- 
tainly not the splendour and show—that go far to- 
wards excusing the bull-fight in Spain. It is thus 
infinitely more degrading to the spectator. 

And here, perhaps, we may touch on another 
problem; the influence of games on those who watch 
them. At school, of course, small boys are often 
compulsory spectators of games, as well as compul- 
sory players. They cannot help it. It may be, eve™ 
that they find it less boring, if much colder, than | 
to join in the sport themselves....As for the adut 
—if you can call him such—spectator of game, 
though it necessarily damages his sense of beauty, 
I do not in other ways take a very serious view of 
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his weakness. It must be very dull for him, poor 
man; but at any rate, it must be healthier for him 
than if he were to play himself. Moreover, through 
| this process of substitution, he may in time get rid 35 
. of the craving. Further, the sight of a crowd on 
the way to a football ground should, in certain ways, 
help to calm our fears. There are some who have 
„declared that the English are decadent, have claimed 
that enjoymerit is now the rule here: but let us 40 
remember, to prove that they are wrong, the thou- 
sands who will sit in the rain for hours in order to 
watch a football match. Surely that is a sign of the 
toughness and vitality of the British? ....Let us 
remember, that, though foreigners might misunder- 45 
stand the complaint that some of its addicts have 
made in recent years (that cricket was but dull fun), 
reasoning that this indicated a weakening of the 
| national character, yet the only suggestion—put for- 
ward by the same people who complained—for the 
brightening and speeding up of the game, was a 
proposal to increase the natural length of a Test 
Match from three to four or five days! 
But to return to, our sheep (and what sheep 
' they are!) the influence of games upon those who 55 
play them is quite a different matter. After all, 
cricket, golf and football, whether to watch or to 
play, remain merely so many devices _ for wasting 
what is, so far we know, the only time given to man- 
kind in a world full of wonders: for, though it may 60 
be argued that they often occupy but a very small 
portion of twenty-four hours, they are yet So uring 
that the rest of the day must also be spent in stupor. 
Thus, for instance, whenever you hear someone 
remark: ‘After a day’s hard work, I go to the 65 
theatre to be amused, not to be made to think!’, that 
person thereby announces that he 3s, you may be sure, 
a game-fiend. Such extreme tiredness results from too 


» 
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much exercise, from using the wrong muscles in the 
wrong way, at the wrong age, but never from brain 
work. A healthy man carj, derive more pleasure from 
the use of his brain than from the use of his feet. 

What, then, you ask, gentle reader, is the cause 
of the ‘game-habit’, hardly less harmful in the end 
than that of opium or hashish; how do men, reason- 
able in other ways, acquire it?....Usually its origin; 
is to be traced back to schools: but, fater in life, it 
springs, as a ‘rule, more immediately from eating 
too much. Peopie choose to think that eating too 
much can be remedied by taking too much exer- 
cise. It is a vicious circle. Too much exercise 
makes them too hungry. Once you take it, vio- 
lent exercise becomes a necessity throughout your 
life. You cannot do without it. The game-addict, 
unless particularly equipped for his career by Nature, 
must, in order to ‘keep fit’, play—or should we write 
‘take’ ?—more and more games. (Here note the 
coincidence that the word ‘take’ is, through some 
process, perhaps, of unconscious identification, used 
of both exercise and drugs.) As with soporifics, the 
need for games increases with the years that pass. 
But, since the constitution of a man can only resist 
this sort of life so long as he is young, directly he 
grows too old, too exhausted by exercise to take it 
any longer, he dies. (It is, of course, common know- 
ledge that athletes are apt to die young, their sys- 
tems worn out, their hearts and nerves run down, 
the power of resistance at an end.)....Yet actually 
two quick walks of from twenty minutes to half an 
hour each, or a swim of fifteen minutes a day, are 
quite sufficient to keep a man healthy in body. But 
there also exists the mind. ‘Eat less and think more’ 
should be the rule with all who have leisure. 

Some game-fiends, exceptionally stréng to begin 
with, do manage by one method or another, occa- 
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sionally to continue their existence into middle 
age; and nothing is more sad, more shameful, to 
the really healthy man,? than to see these poor 
suffering creatures running’all over the place in 

. sweaters, racing over the muddy ground, and toiling 110 
over golf courses, in a*constant, hopeless effort to 
get back the health which all these exertions, all this - 
unhealthy attempt to escape from the reality of life, 
have destroyed? If you ask them what they are doing, 
they pant out, irritably enough, that-they are ‘try- 115 
ing to keep fit’....But what for? What, indeed, 
can be the purpose of trying ‘to keep fit’, when all 
their time is absorbed in doing so? For what hour 
of trial are these wretched victims of delusion pre- 
paring: for death-bed or Day of Judgement? 120 

Yet games have their uses. There is, after all, 

a good side to them. The game of golf, for example, 
can be played alone—a great advantage. Further, 
a golf course, a cricket ground, a football pitch, 
each acts as a temporary prison camp for all those 125 
who practise, or are interested in, the particular vice 
to which it is devoted. Thus the man free of these 
habits and healthy in mind and body, can look at 
his watch on a summer day and say to himself; It’s 
safe now: all the worst cricketers’ (‘ worst’ being 130 
used in the sense of most addicted) ‘are at Lord's 
or at the Oval; all the worst golfers are isolated „on 
their “blasted heaths”. I can now walk about out- . 
side without fear of being bored by a single one 35 
of them. ....Lastly, as I have stated, such games l 
soon imprison their habituals even more securely—this 
time in their coffins. For Nature very sensibly con- 
cludes that if a man will, of his own choice, thus 
waste his time and energy, this world cannot hol CO 
much interest for him. And so, cuttmg doxa d 
life by ten or twenty years, | she with RIP T 

wisdom and kindness, removes him from it. R.I.P. 
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obsession for. Strong, fixed and unreasonable (sometimes 
mad) interest in. - 

decadent. On the way down to a lower level, physically, 
morally, or in other ways. i : 

addicts. People who have a craving for «something, and’ 
cannot live without it. 

to return to our sheep.- A slang expression meaning € to return 
to our subject.’ 

what sheep they are! Sitwell calls game-addicts ‘ sheep ’, be- 
cause a sheep always does what the other sheep do. 

stupor. A state of being almost unconscious because one is 
drunk, or has taken drugs, or is very tired. 

vicious circle. When A causes B, and then B capses A again 
so that A again causes B, and so on, this is a vicious circle. 

coincidence. When two things happen to occur together by 
chance. 

soporifics. Drugs which make one sleep. 

delusion. False belief. 

pitch. The ground on which one plays a particular game. 

blasted. Having had all plant life destroyed. 

heaths. Areas of flat waste land. 

their habituals. People who have the habit of playing them. 

coffins. Boxes in which dead people are put before they are 
buried. 

R.I.P. Short for Latin Requiescat in pace, meaning ‘ May 
he/she rest in peace.’ 


Look these words up if you do not know their meaning: 


4 
_ 


athletes, bull-fight, craving, cricketers, death-bed, degrad- 
ing, game-fiend, golf, hashish, opium, sweaters. i 


r 


r 
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A VOocAaBULARY. Type (ii). See page ix. 


l1 absorb a boring 
| 2 announce a b cheerful 
| 3 derive ` ° œc fail to show 
| 4 dramatic y d give 
| 5 exertion e hide 
6 identification f in company 2 
|} > 7 indicate , g isolation 
| 8 infinitely h leave free 
9 irritable i not enough 
l 10 isolated j` permanent 
f 11 leisure k rest 
i 12 occupy l1 slightly 
| 13 sufficient m virtue 
i 14 temporary n working hours 


15 vice 


B Worp Burrone. See page x. 

The fact of being splendid 
i The fact of being a leader 
: The fact of existing 
Which one is compelled to do 
Understand wrongly 
What one makes when one complains 
Something which is proposed ` 
Something which is necessary 
The ability to resist 
Which damages the health 


V 


C Purases. See page X. s i 
1 All the boys can join a by his game of tennis. 


> 2 Games have a bad in- b for sport. 


fluence , 


3 George has an obsession c from laziness. 


` 
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4 Iconcluded d inthe game. 

5 John was exhausted e of being stopped. 

6 The fineness of the f that Mary was not going 

weather goes far to come. 

7 These bad habits spring g to cricket. x 

8 This part of the park is h to excusing those who do 
-devoted not come to their ọffice 

today. a 9 
9 When you are tired, you i to make mistakes. 
` areapt 


10 You can go out now j upon people. 
without fear 


Srructures. Examine the uses of the infinitive with to, 
the infinitive without fo and the -ing‘form in lines 1, 3, 4, 7; 
8, 14-15, 18, 28, 34, 38, 41, 42-3, 48, 51, 52, 54, 57-8, 66, 
69, 78, 79, 80, 94, 96, 101, 104-5, 106, 109, 111-12, 115-16, 
118, 134 and 140. Then copy out the following piece, 
putting the verbs in brackets into the infinitive with fo or the 
-ing form where necessary: 

I am trying (find) a method of (build) a garage which 
does not (have) the disadvantage of (need) expert know- 
ledge. Į have sufficient (do) without (have) to learn (be) 
a carpenter too. I can (say) without*fear of (be) contra- 
dicted that anyone who saw me (make) a box on wheels 
for my son last summer (I never managed (finish) it) will 
agree that I am not expert with my hands. Perhaps I am 
too old (learn). People are apt (stop) (learn) once they 
have passed the age of 45, their brains (cease) (be) elastic. 
However, I like (make) things, and my son Peter usually 
helps me (get) things ready, although all he really does is 
(confuse): me. Well, anyway, (begin) with, I shall make 
an effort (get) the shop to cut the wood to the right lengths, 
in order (save) me that trouble. Then, (assume) that I 
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have given them the right measurements, it ought (be) easy 
enough (put) the pieces together. 
a 


COMPREHENSION. Give ‘short answers to the following 
questions: 


| What does Sir Osbért think happens when games become 
compulsory ? ` 
> 9 What does he think are the disadvantages of watching 
games ? What are the advantages? 

3 What proof does he give that the British are still tough 

and full of vitality? oe 

4 What are the main bad effects of playing games which 

Sir Osbert mentions? 

5 What two main causes of the ‘ game-habit ’ does he men- 

tion? l : 
Why do athletes die young, according to Sir Osbert? 
What does Sir Osbert think of middle-aged athletes? 
What are the two uses of games that he mentions? 
In what particular ways does Sir Osbert deliberately go 
against commonly accepted ideas about games and 
sports? (e.g. he says that cricket is more degrading than 
bullfighting). 


ooN 


Composition. °Write short compositions on the following 

subjects: : 

1 Do you enjoy or dislike playing games? Why? 

2 Are you for or against compulsory games? Why? 

3 Do you think that watching games does one good, or that 
it harms one? Give your reasons. 

4 Do you think that playing games does one good, or that 
it harms one? Give your reasons. 

5 Do you believe it is a good idea to t 
Give your reasons. AOT 

6 List any points over which you disagree par Se Osbert, 
and give your arguments in support of your views. 

1 1 » 


ry to keep fit, or not? 
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THE GOD WHO GIVES 
AWAY LAND 


ROBERT TRUMBULL 


Where else but in India, in the atomic age, would 
polished statesmen pay serious attention to a 90-pound’ 
ascetic dressed- only in a dhoti and sandals, who 
walks from village to village preaching simply that 
those who have much should give of their fortunes 
to those who have none? 

Spreading this Gandhian doctrine, Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave became a power in India in a few 
months. When he came to New Delhi at the invita- 
tion of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
Government built him a hut of bamboo with a grass 
roof in a public park at a cost which was reported to 
be S800 and the leading men of India went there to 
talk to the new sage. The fame of the grey-bearded, 
57 year-old Hindu philosopher by then had gone 
beyond the borders of his own country,-and he seems 
to have become an important permanent element in 
the national life. : 

Bhave’s achievements by merely appealing to the 
goodness in human nature have been amazing. His 
convincing sermons on non-violence as a solution to 
economic ills are credited with helping thousands 
of oppressed peasants. Entirely on his own, he 
attacked India’s grave land problem, which is the 
source of rural unrest, and swiftly brought about 
the redistribution of 35,000 acres of land by land- 
lords to their tenants, without the use of force of 
the payment of an anna. 


Although Bhave’s concrete achievements so far 


30 hardly begin to touch the land problem, his sermons 
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and prayer, meetings in the villages have caused a 
revolution in thinking wherever he has appeared. 
The Central Ministry of, Food and Agriculture has 
been sufficiently impressed with his methods to offer 
10,000,000 acres of Government-owned wasteland 
which is capable of being cultivated, for him to dis- 
tribute, personally, among peasants who have no land, 

Bhave’s appeal is essentially religious. A follower 
of Gandhi siace his youth, the Acharya imitates his 
dead master’s way of life in all particulars, and even 
has a physical resemblance to the Mahatma, which 
is made greater by the way he dresses. By his appear- 
ance, his sermons and his ascetic way of life, he 
appeals directly to the vein of mysticism that runs in 
all good Hindus, particularly the simple, unspoilt 
villagers who make’ up the bulk of India’s 357,000,000 
inhabitants. Gandhi had this quality, but no other 
Indian leader, not even the greatly loved and res- 
pected Nehru, quite fully possessed it until Bhave 
emerged. 

In any Western country 4 figure like Vinoba 
Bhave, half-naked, with wild hair and beard, pecu- 
liar in habits and preaching unorthodox economics, 
would invite scorn, and such a man might be arrested 
as a vagabond, ,or confined as a madman. Yet, in 
India his appearance is not too far from normal. 
‘Holy Men’ can and do walk completely naked on 
the streets of Delhi without interesting the law. 

By Indian standards of dress and behaviour Bhave 
is hardly more unusual, or perhaps less so, than many 
iong-haired zealots who are allowed to occupy soap 
boxes in the public squares of American cities with- 
out interference. 3 A 

Persons preaching special causes are common in 
India. Besides the naked Sadhus already mentioned, 


there are tse orthodox Jains, who wear pieces © 


hat their expelled breath 
3 


cloth over their mouths so t 


> 
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won’t harm microscopic life in the air and who 
brush the ground before them with bunches of grass 
while walking in order to „avoid unintentionally kil- 
ling insects as they set down their feet. 

Peculiar costumes or no costumes at all are res- 
pected as showing a man’s “adherence to his prin- 
ciples, which may be religious or nationalist. Indians 


have strong pride in their native culture and in their | 


national individuality. Bhave’s dhoti, “his scorn of 
medicine and ordinary diet and his deliberate sepa- 
ration from ordinary rules of thought have a popular 
appeal here, for they represent to old-school Hindus 
a return to their ancient Sanskritic culture and a 


rebellion against the Western civilization that until, 


recently made them its slaves. So Bhave’s appear- 
ance and his extreme asceticism, which isn’t a 
pretence, are advantages to him in carrying on his 
mission. 

The Nehru Government, . which, if not mystic 
itself, at least recognizes this tendency in the common 
people, evidently saw in Bhave a unique personal 
channel for reaching the masses in a way that no 
official could hope to do. Clever peopie with sus- 
picious minds in the capital wonder if the Govern- 
ment’s discovery of Bhave had anything to do with 
the national election campaign going on at this time. 
Bhave 1s not interested in politics and has expressed 
himself against campaigning for votes beyond presen- 
tation of the plain facts of party policies, but one 
would nevertheless expect that his appearance sup- 
ported by the Nehru Administration would have 
some favourable influence on the peasants’ doubtful 
regard for the ruling party. 

Bhave became a mystic in his teens. Like vast 


numbers of Hindu devotees befi : i; 
model himself on the greate eeu he tried! te 


Gautama the Buddha, and ran away from his home 
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jn Baroda State to seek enlightenment in the holy 105 
city of Benares, on the banks of the sacred Mother 
Ganges. There he studiĝd Hindu Philosophy, but 
found the ancient books were not enough. Seeking 
a new ‘way’, he journeyed to Gandhi’s ashram, or 
religious retreat, at Sabarmati, near Ahmedabad. 110 
He became a favourite of the Mahatma. When a 
ich supporter offered to finance a new ashram, 
Gandhi sent Bhave to establish one at Sewagram, in 
Central India, in 1921. This became Bhave’s home 
for the rest of his life, and later Gandhi himself 115 
e his headquarters there. 
ne pE one of the devoted company that 
surrounded the Mahatma until the end. Gandhi 
chose him for the honour of being the first maS Do 
seek arrest in the passive resistance campaign O 2 
against entry of India into World War II Delorsi e 
Government had found out the wishes of the In jan 
people. During his time with Gandhi, eae ae 
jailed by the British six times. On Gandhi's ae ae 
Bhave, by now an Acharya to his followers, cam a 
of ashram life to continue spreading his ma 
eis dramatic rise to country-wide EREET 
and internationa? fame grew out of his una Ky 130 
over the bloodshed in Telengana, a argc, 000.000 
defined area of Hyderabad State, wh maith in 
peasants endure some of the worst lan y tice 
the world, Two years ago the Ope P with 4 
struck back and a bloody rer i are e ie of 135 
the wholesale murder of landlords and th aed 
their land by force, until a worried Gover! 
to send in extra soldiers and police. harya set out for 
E With, afew follower i Fey eerie war- 
Telengana on foot last Apr. hardly dared set foot 140 
nings of police, who deme et ia oral no arma- 
where the Acharya prepared to $ 3 
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ment but his philosophy. He likewise refused offers 
of protection against the fierce tigers and other wild 
animals that menace the fraveller on jungle paths, 
145 Bhave made it clear that his own life was a matter 
of no concern to him whatsoever. 
In the next few months, the slender little social 
preacher was to walk 1,800 miles through five states 
in south, central and north India, gathering vast 
150 numbers of followers for ahimsa (non-violence) and 
Bhoomidan yajnd (land gift sacrifice). Bhoomidan 
jajna is the phrase that has captured the nation. 
When word passed through the countryside that 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave was to appear at a certain 
155 village, thousands ‘came on foot arid by bullock cart 
from miles around to hear him. -He became known 
in Telengana as ‘ the god who gives away land.’ 
The mystic’s daily travels were marked by continu- 
ous festival. In the villages and along the roads 
60 where he was to pass, the poorest huts were deco- 
rated with palms and mango leaves—symbols of good 
fortune. The villagers, many of them painfully thin 
and clothed only in a few rags, flocked, around the 
Acharya to touch his feet—a mark of respect to holy 
165 men in India—and to put garlands of flowers around 
his neck. $ 
His departure from a village at dawn was a noisy 
event: fortunately, most Indians rise very early 
(they retire early, too, for electric lighting is rare in 
170 the villages, and paraffin is expensive and rationed). 
As the Archarya prepared to resume his endless 
walking tour, villagers would line up behind him, 
set up a great noise of drums, cymbals and bugles, 
and chant the various names of the gods and 
175 goddesses, especially of Rama and his wife, Sita, 
Gandhi’s favourites. Singing Hindu aymns, they. 
would follow their new hero for a mile, at which 
time Bhave- would bid them good-bye with the 
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appealing Indian gesture of folded hands raised to 
the breast. 180 

The Acharya’s day, like Gandhi’s begins at about 
3 o'clock in the morning. ’Rising from his humble 
charpoy, or woven cot, he leads his followers in an 
hour and a half of prayer and meditation. They 
start the day’s walk at about 5. Bhave, despite his. 185 
age and physical weakness, is an amazing walker, 
averaging five’ miles an hour at a steady step that 
never gets slower. As he moves through the mor- 
ning on the dusty roads, disciples, local officials and 
interviewers may talk to him. 190 

By noon he will have reached the village he is 
making for. Only then do the Acharya and his fol- 
lowers have their very modest breakfast—vegetarian, 
of course, and with no tea or coffee. Bhave takes 
only butter-milk and gur (unrefined sugar). He 
suffers from a duodenal ulcer, but scorns medical 
treatment and keeps the: trouble under control with 
this diet. 

Then there is rest for a couple of hours, followed 
by a half-hour of spinning khaddar, homespun cotton, 200 
thus dramatically advertising Gandhi’s way of pro- 
moting home industry. At 3 o’clock Bhave holds a 
unique informal? court, at which complaints are 
brought to him and his advice 1s sought. In their 
enthusiasm, villagers accept the Acharya’s decisions 205 
as a command. For many of them, accustomed to 
oppressive police and landlords and the frequent in- 
justices of rule by the princes, the Acharya's courts 
have been their first experience with real justice. ò 

At these meetings, which, of course, have no law 21 
behind them „but the law of God, the Acharya has 
patched up family quarrels of generations past, or 
ced the settlement of domestic dispui ESK: E 
srasping employers to pay wages owing 0 - 
rae ad Hee i abuses of the oppressive local 215 
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police. In every case, the guilty person has repented 
and become a Bhave follower. When 5 o'clock 
comes, the Acharya, in Gendhian tradition, leads his 
daily prayer meeting. Devotions begin with readings 
from the sacred books of all the major religions of 
India—Islam, Christianity, "Zoroastrianism, Sikhism, 


.and, of course, the beloved Bhagavad Gita. 


Bhave preaches his nightly sermon in Gandhi’s 
fashion, wandering from topic to topic, answering 
letters, dealing- with whatever problems of the day 
happen to come to his mind. He dwells most fre- 
quently and successfully on -voluntary land redistri- 
bution. His most effective argument is directed to 
the sense of family unity that is the most important 
governing factor in orthodox Hindu life. It is the 
custom to divide property among the male heirs. 
The Acharya pleads with the landlords, ‘Regard me 
as your additional son, and give me my share for 
the poor, and many of them do. 
„The documents are handed over on the spot, and 
distribution is made to deserving peasants who have 
no land of their own (many of them are untouch- 
ables) by a board of five trustees, including two un- 
touchables. The Acharya believes 
should have five a 


varies accordin 


He» will accept any amount, and 
of hundreds of acres and one, fr 


goal of 50,000,000 acres 
fertile area of all India—in 


campaign. Impressive as his 
work has been, he would hardly reach his goal at the 


present rate of progress. But public leaders, includ- 
ing Nehru, have been struck by the Acharya’s suc- 


cess in getting his people to think af i 
line, as Gandhi did. ESOR mk along a gen 
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Prime Minister Nehru, impressed with Bhave’s 
approach in Telengana, invited him to come to New 
Delhi and pass on his řdeas to the National Plan- 
ning Commission, a high-powered body of which 
Nehru was the chairman. Bhave, then 785 miles away, 
undertook to walk to the capital. Some miles out, 
he, was met by hundreds of Delhi supporters who 
travelled to a meeting place in cars to walk the re- 
maining distance with the emaciated leader, who was 
already a national figure. : 

The Acharya could have lived where he liked; 
Gandhi in his last couple of years inhabited an apart- 
ment in the beautiful house of G. D. Birla, one of 
India’s richest industrialists, and was murdered while 
walking to his evening prayer meeting in the Birla 
House gardens. Bhave chose to settle in Rajghat, 
the memorial park surrounding India’s most honour- 
ed national monument, a plain concrete platform 
on the spot where Gandhi’s ‘body was cremated 
near the banks of the sacred river Jumna. Next to 
Gandhi’s samadhi, or shrine, the Government at 
Bhave’s direction erected a neat, three-room hut of 
bamboo with a roof of grass and built a surfaced 
motor road directly to it from the highway a few 
hundred yards away. 

This Talent anibeway was travelled by „the 
greatest men in India in the next few days. The 
important visitors, President Rajendra Prasad and 
Prime Minister Nehru among them, and os 
and Cambridge graduates and skilled top officials, 
removed their shoes as they approached the sage, 
and sat before him cross-legged, like school boys. ty of 

The surroundings reminded one striking yi o 
Gandhi’s camps. While the master lay on a < aoe 
poy, pulling a bit of cloth about his bare shou a 
when the wind blew, devoted females in m g 
drifted in and out of sight like ghosts, about house 
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hold tasks. Earnest male secretaries sat near by 
with note-books, taking down the sage’s every word. 
Serious young girls, wearing black-rimmed spec- 
tacles, the same kind that were always near Gandhi, 
hung about Bhave. Š 

The Acharya’s discussions with the Planning 
Commission brought out no great measure of agree- 


ment, but this high-level body had numerous meet- < 


ings with the sage, each of several hours’ duration. 
President Rajendra Prasad visited Bhave on the 
mystic’s first day in Delhi. Before he left the Presi- 
dent pledged a gift of land—the amount was not 
made public—from his own private estate in Bihar. 
Nehru came several times, staying more than an 
hour on each occasion, despite the cares of his office 
and the current election campaign. 

After eleven busy days in New Delhi, Bhave re- 
sumed his mission, walking on into the State of 
Uttar Pradesh, a territory suffering under bad land- 
lords, to continue his campaign to defeat Commu- 
nism by free gifts of the ‘haves’ to the ‘ have-nots.’ 
Reports have come back to the capital that the 
gentle ascetic has been adding to Bhoomidan yajna 
at the rate of 300 acres a day, and the Indian news- 
papers continue to print editorials and feature 
artigles in praise of the remarkable Acharya. He is, 
no doubt, something that could happen only in India, 
and it is undeniable that here, in the peculiar set- 
ting suited to his talents, he has done much good. 


i 
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NOTES AND EXERCISES 


ascetic (noun). Person who leads a severely simple life and 
denies himself all pleasures. í 

sage. Wise man. 

sermon., Preaching. 

tenant. Pérson who rents land or buildings from a landlord. 

ascetic. (adjective). Having the qualities of an ascetic (see 
above). ai 

mysticism. Belief that one can find the real truth directly 
through the spirit, without having to use the physical 
senses or reason. 

(un) orthodox. (Not) following the generally accepted beliefs. 

vagabond. Person who has no settled home, but wanders 
from place to place. The word suggests laziness and 
other socially undesirable qualities. 

zealot. Person with very strong, perhaps excessive, enthu- 
siasm for something. z 

occupy soap boxes. There are public places in America and 
Britain where people who want to make public speeches 
can do so. Often such people stand on wooden boxes 
(‘soap boxes’) when they are speaking. 

asceticism. The quality of an ascetic (see above). - 

mystic (adjective). Believing in mysticism (see above). 

unique. Having no equal; the only one in existence. 

mystic (noun). Person who practises mysticism (see above). 


in his teens. Between the ages of 13 and 20. 
devotees. People who are devoted to something; strong be- 


lievers. 
enlightenment. 


tyranny. Gruel ; 
cymbals. Round brass plates whi 
they are struck together. 5 


Complete and true knowledge. 


or unjust use of power. i 
ch make a loud noise when 
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173 bugle. Kind of trumpet often used in the army. 

174 chant. Recite in a singing voice. 

184 meditation. Deep, silent thought. 

195 unrefined. Which has not been made pure by having other 
substances removed from it. * 

196 duodenal ulcer. Open sore in the lower part of the stomach. 

238 trustee. Person who is legally responsible for „seeing that, 
property is honestly managed. j 

261 emaciated. Very thin, usually as a result of starvation or 
illness. PDs 

271 cremated. Burned in a religious ceremony. 

273 shrine. Holy place sacred to the memory of someone. 


Look these words up if you do not know their meaning: 
anna, bamboo, charpoy, cot, dhoti, disciple, garland, hymn, 


industrialist, mango, paraffin, sandals, untouchable, vege- 
tarian. 


A Vocasutary. Type (iii). Sce page x. 
abuses, achievements, campaign, devoted, distribute, distri- 
bution, endure, influence, oppressed, pleads, pledged, per- 
manent, supporters, unique, voluntary. 

Five years ago, George began a—té bring justice and 
self respect to the poor of our city, who had for too long 
had to—terrible conditions. First he decided to collect 
clothing and blankets and—them to those ing reatest need. 
Many people helped in the — of these things, and George did 
not have to pay any of these—, because the work was 
all quite—. Then George collected money to build houses 
for the poor. Many important people — large sums for this 
work. : 

___ While the building of the houses was going on, these 
important people used their considerable—on the mayor 
to get some of the —of power by officials stopped. Those 


ee OF 
` 
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whom these officials had—for years could now breathe 
freely again. 

The — of George ard his helpers were not just a tem- 
porary thing: they have become something —in this city’s 
life. We believe that they are—in this country, because 
we have heard of nothing like them in any other city or town. 
When George visits other places, he often—with people there 
to follow oyr city’s example, but he has not yet found people 
as —as himself and his team. ; 


Worp Buitpinc. See page x. 
the ways in which one behaves 
concerned with religion 

the fact of being famous 

did not regard 

having an effect 

a person who owns land 

which impresses people ` 

the things which surround one 
which cannot be denied 

which can be seen only through a microscope 


Purases. See page x. S 
with your answers. 


l Sita was credited a 3 
2 They went early b for that hill. | 
3 We must make c inorder to get good seats. : 
4 You should think d in agricultural methods. 
dels himself e patience. k 
3 fe ae were f with knowing a great deal ; 
fferin about music. ; 
7 CEE. examiner was very g along more constructive 
ue ee ays preaches h PET his desire to help | 
8 ahaa ways Pp Goss 
ŝ 
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9 During the past five i on his father. 
years, there has been a 
revolution A 4 a 
10 My brother’s decision to e “j under injustices. N 
become a doctor grew a 
D Srrucrures. About 40 per cent of the sentences in this 
piece begin with adverbs, adverb phrases or, adverb clauses! a 
These sentences begin in lines 7, 9, 23, 29, 38, 42, 51, 59, fs | 
65, 101, 107, 111, 123, 124, 133, 138, 147, 153, 159, 171, 176, via 
182, 188, 191, 199, 202, 204-5, 206, 210, 216, 217, 247, 258, fy 
272-3, 286-8, 300 and 306. Insome cases the adverb (phra- > 
se/clause) could be put later in the sentence without chang- 
ing the meaning (see, for example, the sentence beginning 
in line 123). In other cases, the meaning would be changed . - 
completely (see, for example, lines 182-4). In still other 
cases, the meaning would not be changed, but the sentence 
would become awkward (see, for example, lines 210-16), and 
5 in still others, the emphasis would be changed (see lines 29-32, 
for example). 
The writer of this piece puts adverbs, , adverb phrases 
and adverb clauses before the subject of the sentence: 


(1) as a link with the previous sentence (sec lines 7-9, for 
example) ; 
(2) because the adverb (phrase/clause) gives a situation 
which results in what is said in the main part of the 
sentence (the cause comes first, and the result follows) 
(see, for example, lines 9-14) ; 
(3) for emphasis, as the first position in the sentence tends | 
to emphasize (see lines 23-8, for example) ; we 
(4) because the adverb (phrase/clause) admits something 
which is then shown to be relatively unitiportant in the 
main clause (see lines 29-32, for example). By making 
the admission first, the writer leaves the reader ~vith the 
memory of what he considers more important; 
= 
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(5) to prevent having too many adverbs after the verb (see 
lines 42-7, for example). Often adverbs of time are put 

t first for this purpose 
A (6) for contrast (see, for example, the two sentences in lines 
51-5 and 55-8, where ‘In any Western country’ and 
| ‘Yet, in India’ are contrasted) ; J 
| „a (7) to show that a certain action (the one in the adverb 
phrase) is earlier than another (the one in the main part 
| of the sentence) (see, for example, lines 182-4). 
| 


ce Go through the sentences listed in lines 3-6 of D. STRUCTURES 
H and decide why the writer has put the adverb (phrase/ 
clause) before the subject in each case. Try putting it 

in other places in the sentence to see what the results are. 


E CompREHENSION. Give short answers to the following ques- 
tions: 
1 What was the Achårya’s Gandhian doctrine? 
What quality does Bhave have which Gandhi had too, ə 
but which Nehru did not have? 


N 


3 Why does Bhave not appear abnormal in India? 

4 Why would he appear abnormal in any Western country? 

5 What sort of people correspond to Bhave in America? 

6 Why were Bhave’s appearance and his extreme asceticism 
7 How did the Nehru Government make use of Bhave? 
8 “What did some clever people in Delhi suspect? 
`9 Why did Bhave leave Benares ? 

} 10 Why did he want to bë jailed by the British? 

b 11 Why did the peasants in Telengana revolt? 

| , 12 Why is it surprising that Bhave walks so well? 


advantages in carrying on his mission? 


13 does Bhave persuade Hindus to give him land? 
14 AWhy čoes he have the land distributed by a board of 


A trustees, do you think? 


o 
e 
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What success has Bhave had in his mission? 

In what way has he failed? 

Why did Bhave choose to sfay in Rajghat and not in a 
beautiful house, do you think? 

Why did the greatest men in Irdia visit him? 

_Why did the Acharya’s discussion with the Planning 


* Commission not bring out any great measure of agree- o 


ment, do you think? 
How does Bhave’s campaign help to diit Commu- 


nism? 


F Composition. Write short compositions on the following 


subjects: 

1 What do you think of sadhus? 

2 “Which do you think is better, violent revolution, or non- 
violent revolution? Why? 

3 Do you think the Bhoodan yajna is or is not a real solu- 
tion to the economic problems of India? Give your 
reasons. 

4 Whom do you think land should belong to? Give your 
reasons. 

5 Are you for or against the use of posem medicines ? 
Why? 

6 Which do you think preferable for India, a return to 
antient Sanskritic culture, or the adoption of Western 
civilization? Give your reasons. 

7 
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Do you think that the ‘law of God? can take the place 
of man-made laws in a country ? Give your reasons. 


a 
(a 
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